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9" x 3%2' Model A Underneath Motor Drive Lathe $4 ALY 


This 9-inch swing South Bend Precision Lathe is small 
enough for the Junior High School boy to handle with ease, 
yet it has ample capacity for most shop projects. Ruggedly 
constructed for industrial service, it will withstand the abuse 
of student operation. Neat and compact in design, it presents 
an excellent appearance in the shop, and is economical of 
floor space and power. A built-in chip pan catches shavings 
and prevents the shop floor from becoming littered. 

All gears, belts, and pulleys are fully enclosed. The motor 
and driving mechanism are built into the cabinet base under 
the headstock. Neither the end gear guard nor the cone pul- 
ley cover can be opened until driving power is disconnected. 
This, and other safety features, make the lathe almost fool- 
proof. See illustration at right. 

The price of this fine lathe complete with three-phase 
motor and drum control switch is only $477.70, f.0.b. South 
Bend. This low price enables you to provide more lathes— 
train more students on a limited budget. 
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This position of lever unlocks gear 
cover (A), headstock cover (B), 
and disengages motor drive (C) 
even if electric power is left on. 
Access is possible to gears (at A) 
or headstock belt drive (at B) only 
when these parts are not moving. 






With lever in this po- 
sition, the gear cover 
(A), and headstock 
cover (B) are locked 
in their closed posi- 
tions, and the motor 
drive (C) is engaged. 
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BUILDING BETTER TOOLS SINCE 1906 . 465 EAST MADISON STREET, SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
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FORMING ALCOA ALUMINUM 
1947; 56 pages; 20 illustrations 


Explains the fabrication of 
aluminum by blanking and 
piercing, drawing, spinning, 
shape forming, embossing, 
coining and stamping. Dis- 
cusses the forming characier- 
istics of the various aluminum 
alloys. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM AND ITS ALLOYS 

1947; 160 pages; 25 illustrations; 88 tables 
Fundamental information con- 
cerning the many Alcoa Alumi- 
num Alloys. Data in tabular 
form on their chemicai and 
physical properties as well as 
the tolerances and sizes of all 
commercial forms. 


RIVETING ALCOA ALUMINUM 

1947; 46 pages; 12 illustratias 
Detailed informaticn on rivet- 
ing aluminum and its alloys. 
Covers strength and propor- 
tions of riveted joints, driving 
methods, and selecticn of rivet 
alloy. Also, brief account of 
aircraft riveting. 


MACHINING CHART 

14x 20 inches 

Describes proper rake angles 
for machining aluminum, cor- 
rect tool material, best cutting 
speeds and feeds, and types of 
cutting compouuds. ITllustra- 
tions show types and uses of 





FINISHES FOR ALCOA ALUMINUM 
1947; 64 pages; GO illustrations 


A handbook which discusses 
the many kinds of finishes that 
can be applied to aluminum b 
mechanical, organic, aeaaiek 
electrochemical, and _ electro- 
plating methods. 4-color plates 
show actual finishes. 


WELDING AND BRAZING ALCOA ALUMINUM 
1947; 120 pages; 49 illustrations 


Complete information on torch, 
arc, resistance welding, and 
brazing of aluminum. Six full- 
color illustrations of welding 
flame adjustments. 


CASTING ALCOA ALLOYS 
1948; 130 pages; 29 illustrations 


General foundry principles, in- 
cluding melting, molding, and 
finishing. A complete descrip- 
tion of the various aluminum 
casting alloys is listed in con- 
venient forms. 


WELDING AND BRAZING CHART 
10% x 13% inches 


Contains helpful information 
for welding and brazing alumi- 
num, including proper flame 
adjustments for hot oxyhy- 
drogen and oxyacetylene. Well 





numerous tools used in machin- 
ing aluminum. 


Which of these books and visual aids do you need? 
They will prove invaluable to any teacher whose 
students are working with aluminum. Below is 
additional material, useful for general background 


ALUMINUM—ITS STORY 


Written in hnical style 


illustrated and printed in full 
color, both sides. 


information on aluminum. All teaching aids de- 
scribed on this page sent free to industrial arts 
teachers. Write ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1772 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


AN OUTLINE OF ALUMINUM “CHART ON CHEMISTRY AND 





for Junior High School 
students. Tells how aluminum 
is made, its history and uses. 
48 pages, illustrated. 


Gc 1 information on the history, HISTORY OF ALUMINUM 

chemistry, ea and applica- Covers complete story of aluminum 
tions of aluminum. Suitable for from mine to metal. Graphically 
teachers and Senior High School illustrated with photographs, dia- 
students. 64 pages, illustrated. grams, drawings, and raw material 
samples. 21 x 30 inc! 
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——Y0OUR Journal EDITORIAL BOARD 











Left to right: M. A. Browning, O. F. Wise, C. E. Partch, John R. Ludington, L. H. Dennis, Carlton E. Wright, Glen C. 


Cook, Mary Gillespie, R. L. Welch, Thomas Diamond. 











(ye mainstay of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, official organ of the AVA, is the Edito- 
rial Board. It is through the efforts of the Board members that the various fields of service of 
the Association are represented in the columns of the magazine. Their behind-the-scenes activ- 
ities are often not fully recognized, a fact which in no way diminishes the effectiveness of their 
contribution. 

In the reorganization of the AV Journat publishing arrangements, the Editorial Board as- 
sumes new and increased duties. Now that the Journat is being published, edited, and man- 
aged through the Washington AVA office (beginning with the current issue), the Editorial 
Board members carry heavy responsibility for supplying copy—representative, interesting and edu- 
cational copy—for the body of the Journat. They need and solicit support from the member- 
ship. They welcome suggestions for improvements in the JourNat and stand prepared to do all 
they can to incorporate these suggestions into an even more helpful professional magazine. 

The Editorial Board of the AV JournaL met in the Washington AVA office with Editor- 
in-Chief L. H. Dennis, on March 1 and 2. The accompanying photograph shows the Board 
actually at work making plans for the Journat for the next several months. 

The meeting of the Editorial Board was especially significant in that it provided an oppor- 
tunity for review of the progress made under one system of management and to develop new 
ideas for improvements under the new arrangements. The correlation of the many valuable 
suggestions from all fields of vocational service and from all sections of the country resulted in 
a cooperative plan of operation for the future. One feature of the program now in operation 
should be pointed out, namely, that articles prepared in the various subject matter fields should 
be sent directly to the special editors; material dealing with over-all vocational education prob- 
lems should be sent to the Editor-in-Chief in Washington. 

As a result of the meeting of the Editorial Board a new feeling of professional interest in 
the AV Journat developed. The membership in the AVA may well be proud of the representa- 
tives who have been chosen to guide its professional magazine. They are working hard to con- 
tinue and improve the high quality publication to which the members have been accustomed. 
With continued cooperation and support the Board assures the American Vocational Associa- 
tion a professional magazine second to none. 
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ton, D. C. under Act of March 3, 1879. Contents 
are copyrighted by the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Inc. All members of the American Voca- 
tional Association, Inc., receive the Journal. Mem- 
bership applications should be submitted through 
State Vocational Association secretary. Subscrip- 
tion prices for libraries and non-members $2.00 a 
year, single copies 25c. 

Executive and editorial offices at 1010 Vermont 
Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. All inquiries con- 
cerning advertising and publishing should be ad- 
dressed to the executive and editorial offices of the 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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IT IS YOUR PUBLICATION 





T IS rather well recognized that the public is not 
adequately informed with respect to current devel- 
opments in the field of vocational and industrial 
arts education and vocational guidance programs. 
Our teachers, supervisors and teacher-trainers in these 
fields have been so hard pressed with the job of attempt- 
ing to keep up with public demands that there seems 
to have been little time or energy and no funds to 
produce material which has as its aim the informing of 
the public. 

The American Vocational Association was organized 
to assist workers in these various fields of practical 
education. This assistance involves, among other 
things, the issuance of a publication devoted to the 
above phases of public education. 

The pressure of the public for more extensive train- 
ing programs is bringing out a rapid but rather quiet 
expansion of the program. Some of this expansion is 
in the form of new types of training. New vocational 
school buildings are being planned and constructed. 
Our AVA membership desires to be informed relative 
to these developing programs and new methods. 

Most of you are now aware that beginning with this 
issue, the American Vocational Journal is again being 
published by the AVA itself. Will you not put your 
shoulder to the wheel and help make this magazine 
outstanding as an educational publication? 

Do not hesitate to criticize as long as your sugges- 
tions are constructive and aimed to be helpful. Your 


editors and your Executive Committee need such com- 
ments and suggestions as you men and women on the 
firing line can give. Your Executive Committee hopes 
to be able through the months to continually improve 
our publication. The publication of the Journal is a 
cooperative enterprise. Your Executive Committee has 
selected a corps of editors drawn from all fields of 
service in our Association. They are capable and ex- 
perienced leaders in their fields. These editors need 
your active support. The assistance and suggestions 
of our entire membership are solicited. 


You are urged to supply articles and items of interest 
to the editorial representatives on our staff of editors 
who represent your fields of service. Do not wait to 
be asked to contribute to the publication. Tell your 
editors about new programs, new devices and methods. 
Submit to them the problems you would like to see 
treated in the Journal. Keep these editorial represent- 
atives constantly advised with respect to news items. 
Here is a fine opportunity also for state vocational 
associations to keep their activities before our mem- 
bership. 


We are counting on the wholesome, active support 
of our entire AVA membership as we look forward to 
further developments and improvements in the Journal. 


The AVA Executive Committee 


American Vocational Journal 
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The Milwaukee 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


William F. Rasche, Director and Principal 


_ year more than 30,000 men and women, boys 
and girls, from every walk of life and from every 
section of a large city have thronged through the cor- 
ridors of Milwaukee’s great Vocational School on their 
eager way to its more than two hundred classrooms, 
shops, and laboratories. Their ages range from sixteen 
to sixty, and their own personal needs and available 
time determine their programs and the curriculums 
offered. 

Baking, welding, Spanish, college English, machine 
shop techniques, family relationships, nursing ethics, 
statics—each individual makes his choice and arranges 
his program for one day a week, or five, or for evening 
work. Only if his choice is barbering, or watch repair- 
ing, or millinery, he will have to wait his turn in long 
waiting lists! 

When in 1912 Robert Lawrence Cooley became the 
first director of the Milwaukee Vocational School he 
started with “an unpopular law, two chairs, and a 
table.” Twenty-eight years later when the man he had 
trained as his successor took over the reins of the in- 
stitution, the school had grown under Cooley’s genius 
and devotion to be one of the leading schools of its kind 
in America, with a five-million-dollar plant and a care- 
fully selected staff of three hundred zealous teachers. 
In its thirty-six years the school has had only these two 
directors, Robert L. Cooley and the current head, Wm. 
F. Rasche, both men well known for their vital contribu- 
tions to vocational education. 

The Wisconsin program for vocational and adult edu- 
cation was from its inception unique among state pro- 
grams. The original legislation for vocational educa- 
tion in Wisconsin was inspired by Chas. R. McCarthy, 
then legislative reference librarian. When the 1909 
legislature appointed an interim committee, McCarthy 





was a member of that committee. An early background 
of poverty in an industrial city and his later struggle 
for a university education at Wisconsin gave him a 
sharp realization of the importance of providing gen- 
eral and practical opportunities for working children 
and for adults for whom educational opportunity usually 
ceased when employment began. McCarthy and the 
men working with him considered the development of 
this type of education so important that it needed sepa- 
rate administrative machinery and separate funds. In 
1911 the legislature of Wisconsin passed the act which 
established part-time schools for young workers and 
adults under special boards of vocational and adult 
education. Both state and local boards are composed 
of employer and employee members with the superin- 
tendent of schools and ex-officio members. The state 
board also has agricultural members and representa- 
tives from the state industrial commission. It is im- 
portant to remember all this when considering Wiscon- 
sin’s vocational program, for the strength and success 
of that program is in no small measure due to the sup- 
port and freedom it has enjoyed under an independent 
administrative setup. 

Currently, Wisconsin’s fifty vocational schools, which 
last year enrolled over 200,000, are headed by C. L. 
Greiber, president of the A.V.A. in 1946, and an able 
and far-seeing educator. As state director, he suc- 
ceeded Geo. P. Hambrecht, another Wisconsin pioneer 
in vocational education, under whose direction Greiber 
had been schooled in the Wisconsin philosophy. 

The Milwaukee Vocational School, largest of these 
schools, operates day and evening classes at a central 
plant, which includes a block-long, six-story, fire-resist- 
ant building, two frame annexes and a smaller three- 
story brick building. In addition it maintains evening 





Barber Training in the Milwaukee Vocational School Barber Shop. 
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Student nurse in the Chemistry Laboratory, Milwaukee 

Vocational School. 
classes in five public school buildings. During the 
school year 1946-47, ten departments of instruction of- 
fered more than 1,100 courses to nearly 35,000 persons 
enrolled in the nine student divisions: apprentice, part- 
time continuation, full-time continuation, adult pre- 
paratory, adult high school, vocational junior college, 
technical engineering, nursing, and adult special. The 
student body this year includes young men and women 
from many foreign countries—Peru, Brazil, China, 
Greece, Denmark, Egypt, and Panama, many of them 
sent directly to the school by their respective govern- 
ments, and all of them gaining facility with the Eng- 
lish language and knowledge of the ways of American 
democracy as they pursue their vocational and educa- 
tional objectives. 

A unique project is the nursing education division, 
maintained in cooperation with four city hospitals where 
each semester some 300 nurses in training take their 
theory of nursing education, including doctor’s lectures, 
laboratory work, etc., at the school. Another phase of 
the division’s work is a new course, for nursing attend- 
ants. Instruction is given at the school and affiliated 
hospitals, and satisfactory completion makes the grad- 
uate eligible to admission to the state examination 
which licenses her to practice in Wisconsin as a licensed 
attendant. In these classes women of forty work side 
by side with girls of eighteen. 

Another division which the community regards with 
more than usual interest is the Evening Technical Engi- 
neering Division. This division exists to give ambitious 
young men already working in industry an opportunity 
to gain a technical education. The course is a five-year 
course for high school graduates, requiring school at- 
tendance two nights a week. That is a long, hard pull 
requiring the cooperation of wives, employers, and 
teachers, but twenty-four young men were graduated 
from this course in 1947. At the graduation exercises 
and dinner, besides the proud wives, were their inter- 
ested employers and union leaders. Current enroll- 
ments usually run about 300, representing a hundred 
or so business and industrial establishments in the 
Milwaukee area. 

The Vocational School maintains, also, a popular 
Adult High School Division, to make high school com- 
pletion possible for adults who have failed to complete 
a secondary education at the time when such comple- 
tion would normally be made. Clerks, housewives, 
truck drivers, owners of small businesses, laborers— 
the class rosters read like an employment survey. The 
division is accredited by the North Central Association 
of Schools and Colleges and high school courses are 
offered in both day and evening schools with an enroll- 
ment which usually runs well over a thousand. 
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The Vocational Junior College Division, while 
smaller, still serves a vital community need, terminal 
courses on the college level for young adults. These 
classes are accredited at the state university and both 
day and evening classes are full of ambitious young 
people in increasing numbers. The school is currently 
planning to increase the available opportunities in this 
and comparable technical areas. 

Those in charge of the institution like to keep in 
mind one of Dr. Cooley’s maxims, “The Milwaukee 
Vocational School is a service, not an institution.” 
The facilities and friendly personnel of the school’s 
guidance and testing services, the placement depart- 
ment, the library with its 55,000 volumes, and the 
cafeterias are as available to all its students as are the 
instructional services. 

Special classes are organized to meet community 
needs. Examples of such are the special program in 
machine shop techniques for several blind men referred 
by the state rehabilitation office, a television class or- 
ganized for its operators at the request of the motion 
picture projectionists union, a special course in plant 
operation for the janitors of the public school system, a 
special short course in sanitation and hygiene for food 
handlers, given to a thousand employees of the city’s 
hotels and restaurants, and a foremanship training 
course for captains and lieutenants of the Milwaukee 
Fire Department. The 75-piece all-city orchestra and 
the Young People’s Symphonie Band hold their re- 
hearsals regularly each week in the school’s main audi- 
torium, and the school is co-sponsor for the free con- 
certs presented by these young people to the community. 

The veterans’ training program is straining all the 
classroom and personnel facilities of this school, as it 
is elsewhere in the country. Over 6,000 veterans were 
enrolled during the last school year, every instructional 
department of the school getting its quota. Another 
2,700 veterans have entered the school’s special guidance 
and testing center operated in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration. Since the center was opened 
in February, 1946, more than 4,700 veterans have made 
use of this counselling service. These men have gone 
into training at vocational schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, or have chosen apprenticeship or on-the-job train- 
ing. An additional 2,400 veterans took the General 
Educational Development Tests at the school under the 
plan set up the previous year by the local committee 
on high school accreditation of veterans. High school 


diplomas were issued to 2,210 veterans completing these 
tests successfully. 
Visitors to the school, coming from every state in 
the union and in increasing numbers from foreign coun- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Radio & Electronics Instruction, Milwaukee Vocational School 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
PROJECT 
of. the 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION OF A. V. A 


OME economists, who are sincerely interested in 

safeguarding peace and promoting international 
understanding, agree that they have an educational re- 
sponsibility in war devastated countries. Due to this 
belief Miss Edna Amidon related her first hand expe- 
riences with teachers in Germany at one of the home 
economics sectional meetings during the A.V.A. Con- 
vention in Los Angeles. Those who heard Miss Amidon’s 
description of the problems of teachers in Germany 
were particularly stirred. As a result, the members of 
the home economics section recognized the possibility 
of an educational project for 1948, namely, “Helping 
bring German home economists to this country.” 

Dr. Anna K. Banks appointed a committee to work 
out a plan for the contribution which the home eco- 
nomics section might make to the vocational education 
of teachers in Germany. 


The following committee members were appointed: 


Edna Meshke, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland, Chairman 

Johnnie Christian, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas 

Christine Finlayson, State Supervisor of Home- 
making Education, Fargo, North Dakota 

Anna Carol Fults, Arkansas Teachers College, Con- 
way, Arkansas 

Dorothy Leahy, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 

Belle Pollard, City Supervisor of Home Economics, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The committee met with Dr. Banks in Los Angeles 
with Miss Amidon as consultant to formulate a spe- 
cific plan for action. 


The chairman then conferred with Dr. Williamson, 
and Dr. Dennis and the following proposals were 
adopted: 


1. The function of the committee is to launch an edu- 
cational project in 1948 which will contribute to 
a long time plan for the home economics section 
of the AVA to further the development of inter- 
national understanding. 


2. The home economies section of the AVA will work 
out the ways and means and carry through a 
plan in 1948 for bringing at least two carefully 
selected teachers from Germany to the United 
States; teachers who can profit from a short in- 
tensive first-hand experience with our vocational 
homemaking programs. 


1948 


MAY, 





This account of the International Educational Project of 
the Home Economics Section will inform our twenty-five 
thousand membership in the A.V.A. of one effort to 
promote international understanding of our democratic 
way of life. No one can estimate the ultimate influ- 
ence which may result from it. Needless to say, con- 
tribution will be most welcome from anyone who is 
interested in helping promote that influence.—Vice- 
President, Maude Williamson. 


3. All members of the home economics section of the 
AVA will be contacted through state chairmen. 
The president or vice-president representing home 
economics in the state vocational association and 
the state supervisor will act as joint chairmen in 
each state to publicize the plan, promote the proj- 
ect, and solicit contributions. 


4. Incoming money will be handled at the AVA office 
according to the following proposals suggested by 
Dr. Dennis and endorsed by Mr. Sylvester, the 
AVA treasurer. 


a) The AVA will serve as a depository for funds 
solicited by the Home Economics Education 
Group for home economics aid to teachers from 
Germany. 
The solicitation of these funds will be entirely 
in the hands of the Home Economics Education 
Group. 
c) Money sent in for this purpose should, if pos- 
sible, be sent in the form of checks. The checks 
should be made out to the American Voca- 
tional Association. In the lower corner of the 
checks should be added the words “Home Eco- 
nomics Fund for Germany.” 

Checks should be sent to the Washington AVA 

Office, 1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, 

D. C. The Washington Office will issue re- 

ceipts for all remittances amounting to $1.00 or 

more. 

Funds received for the Home Economics Fund 

for Germany will be transmitted by the Wash- 

ington AVA Office to our AVA Treasurer in 

Baltimore. 

f) All of these funds will be kept in a separate 
account by our AVA Treasurer. Payments 
from this account will be made only with the 
approval of some Home Economics leader des- 
ignated by the Home Economics Education 
Group. In other words, payment from these 
funds will not go through the usual AVA pro- 
cedure but the payments will be made solely in 
accordance with and at the direction of some 
responsible Home Economics Education leader. 


b) 


d 


e 


5. As a basis for the amount of individual gifts the 
following amounts were suggested: 
$3.00 from home economics teachers who are 
members of the AVA. 
$5.00 or more from head teacher trainers and 
state supervisors. 








($3,000 is the total goal hoped for and March 
and April, 1948, the months for making con- 
tributions. ) 


6. Contacts with state vice-presidents of vocational 
associations and state supervisors of home eco- 
nomics will be made by committee members. 


Christine Finlayson presented and interpreted the 
project to the home economics AVA members assem- 
bled at the North Central regional conference in Chi- 
cago in February. Likewise, in February, Edna 
Meshke discussed the project with members of the 
North Atlantic and Southern Regions who were as- 
sembled in Washington. The teacher trainers and state 
supervisors present immediately endorsed the project. 
In the Central Region over $50.00 was collected for the 
expenses of the committee, and contributions totaling 
$305 were made by members of the North Atlantic and 
Southern regions. 

Thus, state supervisors in the States have become 
familiar with the project and are inviting AVA mem- 
bers throughout the country to participate in this, the 
first international educational project of the home eco- 
nomics section of the AVA. 

It is hoped that a sufficient sum of money will be 
received through contributions to enable two qualified 
teachers to come to the United States in the Fall of 
1948 when schools are in session. 

The following description of Miss H shows the 
kind of people who can be expected to profit from a 
short intensive training period in vocational home- 
making education in the United States. 

Miss H is a young home economics teacher in 
Frankfurt, Germany; upon first meeting her, one is im- 
pressed with her quiet, direct manner. She appreciates 
what democratic practices in the home really mean in 
the lives of people because she, herself, was reared in 
a home where many of the elefments which we consider 
essential in democratic living existed. Her own expe- 
rience during the war gives her insight into the prob- 
lems of young women in Germany today. She demon- 
strates a personal dedication to serving youth and 
children through education. She would profit immeas- 
urably by an opportunity to come to the United States 
for a period of three to six months to do some studying 
in a home economics college, and some visiting in 
home economics schools here. 

Miss H is a little over 30 years of age. She 
speaks and writes English with apparent ease. Her 














background of. education is quite different from that of 
a home economics teacher in this country—six years of 
academic schooling beyond the first four years of ele- 
mentary school; two years in a girls’ vocational school 
with three years of practical work between these two 
years. This work was related to home economics. 
During the war she served as a house mother or house- 
keeper at the girls’ vocational school where she is now 
teaching. This is a separate school for young women 
all 16-19 years of age, with an approximate enrollment 
of 500. 

When the Military Government came into Frank- 
furt and the Americans began helping in the reestab- 
lishment of the schools of Germany, Miss H was 
accepted for one year’s, emergency training at the 
Berufspaedagogisches Institute (a pedagogical insti- 
tute). Her seven years of practical experience was ac- 
cepted in lieu of the first year of a two-year program 
normally required in this Institute. In 1946-47 she was 
serving as an apprentice teacher in the girls’ vocational 
school mentioned above. This year she is a regular 
teacher in that school. 

The war changed the course of Miss H ’s per- 
sonal life, but she seems able to put the past behind 
her, accept the present as a challenge, and work to make 
her contribution a constructive one. 

She has the respect of the Director and older teachers 
in the school. She has tenure with the City Govern- 
ment, and so would be assured of continuing in a 
place of influence after her return. 

Miss Amidon and Miss Henderson first met Miss 
H when she was serving on a panel with five other 
young teachers considering changes needed in the train- 
ing of vocational teachers in Germany today. Her 
statements about the needs of teachers to understand 
young people, and ways of working with them, her em- 
phasis on human values and the responsibility of women 
in Germany, showed a depth of thinking and sincerity 
that was very impressive. At one time she said ‘“De- 
mocracy connotes responsibility as well as freedom; 
people are responsible to each other.” At another time 
“more important than school buildings and education 
media is to give the children good teachers.” 

It is the purpose of this home economics project of 
the A.V.A. to help bring such young women teachers to 
this country where they may be further strengthened in 
their belief in democracy in living and gain experience 
and understanding necessary to put that belief into 
action in their own provinces. 














Reconstruction Fellowships of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


The Executive Board at its Fourth Session, on 
November 4th approved a proposal to cover six fellow- 
ship grants to each of the eight war-devastated Mem- 
ber States (viz: China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, the Philippines and 
Poland) for the following subject fields: Science and 
Social Development, Cinema and Radio Education, 
Educational problems of war-affected Children, Li- 
brarianship, Educational Administration, and Art and 
Music Education. 

These fields were adjudged by the Director-General 
as of priority consideration following analysis of pro- 
posals from all program sections of Unesco. The project 
is limited in scope, and focused directly on the needs 
of cultural reconstruction in war-devastated areas as 
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related to Unesco’s specific substantive interests. 

It is planned that study and travel programs be ar- 
ranged in accordance with study plans submitted by 
successful candidates to the Bureau for the Exchange 
of Persons in co-operation with program Experts of the 
Secretariat, Specialist Institutions, Libraries, ete., and 
National organizations engaged in the administration 
of international fellowship and training programs. 

Fellowships will be of approximately six months’ 
duration. Stipends will cover travel to and from and 
within country or countries of study; living allowance 
adjusted to living costs in country or countries visited 
(to be worked out in consultation with interested coun- 
tries), tuition and other expenses connected with study 
programs. 
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The Nat'l F. F. A. Band, 125 strong, marches in the great American Royal Parade at 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HE Future Farmers of America, the National or- 

ganization of, by, and for boys studying vocational 
agriculture, is celebrating its twentieth anniversary 
this year. In 1928 a small group of state and National 
leaders in agricultural education and a representative 
group of students of vocational agriculture from the 
several states met in Kansas City, Missouri, and organ- 
ized the F.F.A. In the short span of twenty years this 
organization grew from a humble beginning until it is 
recognized now as the largest farm boy organization in 
the world, with 250,000 members in some 7,000 local 
chapters. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


A national convention of the organization was held 
last year in October in the Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, with more than 7,000 members in 
attendance. Distinguished speakers at the convention 
included Lord Inverchapel, Ambassador from Great 
Britain, and Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Special music was provided by an }.F.A. glee 


club from Missouri, an F.F.A. string band from Missis- 





“Future ‘Farmers 


OF 
AMERICA 


A. W. TENNEY 


National Executive Secretary 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


sippi and a 120-piece national F.F.A. band. A novel 
entertainment feature was presented by the Dickson, 
Tennessee, chapter of the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica and Future Farmers of America. These chapters 
staged a typical Barn Warmin’ program. Other con- 
vention highlights included the finals in the National 
F.F.A. Public Speaking Contest, business sessions, the 
presentation of national awards, a national livestock 
judging contest, educational tours, a program featuring 
representatives of business and industry, the conferring 
of American Farmer Degrees and the election of officers. 
A premiere showing was made of the new motion picture 
“That Inspiring Task,” which has been produced by the 
Sears Roebuck Foundation. This new film tells in an 
impressive manner the story of the Future Farmers of 
America. The film will be available soon for general 
use. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Members of the F.F.A. were honored during the past 
year to have the privilege of entertaining six young 
(Continued on page 22) 





Left—Six young British farmers tour the U.S. Right—Lord Inverchapel, Ambassador from Great Britain, addresses 
the National Convention of Future Farmers of America on a special program honoring the visitors from other lands. 
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RETIREMENT 
What ut leans 
to We 


Benj. W. Johnson 


HY this personal account? The answer is given 
in the following quotation from a letter from my 
good friend L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, AVA. 
“If you will refer to page 27 of the January issue of 
the American Vocational Journal you will find there a 
very interesting personal message from one of our well 
known leaders in vocational education, who has retired 
from active service. This is the second message of this 
type which we have placed in the American Vocational 
Journal. The first such message came from L. §. 
Hawkins. 

“We have a few other AVA leaders on our list who 
are now in semi-retirement. We hope to be able to 
secure similar messages from them. You are one of the 
few from whom we would like to have such a message.” 

Such a request, with the clearly implied compliment 
and honor to be classed as one of the few such worthies 
in the vocational education field, could not be declined 
however much I question L. H.’s judgment in my case. 
You have to be “some potato” to be mentioned with 
Charlie Prosser, J. C. Wright and L. S. Hawkins. I 
know, for I worked with them and under their leader- 
ship back in World War I, 1917-20, as Federal agent 
for T. & I. for the seven Pacific States. J. C. at that 


time was Federal agent for the middle western states 





























Sketch map showing relation of Bainbridge to Seattle. 
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Ben Johnson and the "J's Nest" 


and Dr. Prosser was the superb director of the whole 
program for the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. However, here goes, as briefly 
as possible, to hit the high spots in fifty-one years spent 
in industrial education. 

To retire twice is some sort of a record. My first 
was in June 1940 at age seventy from the principalship 
of the Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, after 
six years serving that wonderful school. I did my 
‘darnedest’ to uphold the principles, policies and 
achievements of my predecessor, Howard A. Campion, 
the school’s first principal at its beginning in 1924. The 
success of this school is due to the vision and leadership 
of Dr. Campion now Asst. Superintendent of the Los 
Angeles Schools. Mr. L. G. Stier, now principal, is ably 
carrying on where I left off. This promotion for me was 
from the assistant directorship for vocational teacher 
training in T. I., University of California—2 years at 
Berkeley, 1921-23, and 11 years at U.C.L.A. Here 
again another able leader, Dr. David F. Jackey, took 
over when [I left. 

The second retirement, June 1945, was my own doing. 
At seventy-five an adult should know when it is time 
to quit his professional job and turn his responsibilities 
over to younger hands, however ignorant they surely 
seem to you to be. They have to learn as you did, 
on the job. 

In June 1940, Mrs. Johnson and I loaded up the car 
and set out for our old stamping ground, our summer 
home on Puget Sound, 8 miles west of Seattle across the 
bay—the J’s Nest as we call it. We had hardly ar- 
rived when a wire from John Beswick, late director of 
vocational education, State of California, invited me to 
again join his staff as an assistant supervisor for 
southern California for war production training, work- 
ing out from Los Angeles. These next five years—2 
years as supervisor National Defense training and 3 
as teacher trainer War Production—were the most 
sttfenuous of my 51 years in teaching. Really great 
things were accomplished by this program in California 
and the rest of the country where war industry was 
paramount. Some 1250 teachers for war production 
were trained in special classes in the Los Angeles area 
alone, in this period. 

This second retirement is the real thing. I am sur- 
prised how rapidly the adjustment to new interests and 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE BASIC PREPARATION 
for Industrial Ants Joachors. 


GORDON O. WILBER 
Director, Division of Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education 
State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


NE of the most important aspects of the whole pro- 
gram of industrial arts teacher preparation relates 
to the selection of students to become prospective in- 
dustrial arts teachers. Without good, alert and vigorous 
personnel there is little that can be done to improve the 
standards of the profession. It is the new teacher who 
is more likely to understand the youth of today and the 
status of modern industrial civilization. It is the new 
teacher who is willing to experiment with new methods, 
materials and techniques. 

It is not enough, however, to select good material for 
the colleges and universities. Following the selection 
and screening processes, it becomes necessary to give 
the students so selected, the best possible basic prepara- 
tion for the teaching career which lies ahead. A careful 
analysis of the requirements for successful industrial 
arts teaching must be made and a program devised to 
provide the best training in the time available. 

The preparation of industrial arts teachers is a three- 
fold problem. Not only must young men (and women) 
be prepared to teach, but they must be inducted into 
society as contributing citizens, and in addition, they 
must also be trained to perform as technicians and 
craftsmen. Each of these phases of the program must 
be thoroughly developed. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP: Administrators are de- 
manding and communities are expecting that the indus- 
trial arts teacher be a cultured person who can meet 
other teachers and members of the community on an 
equal basis socially as well as professionally. It be- 
comes an important part of the college program to pre- 
pare prospective teachers for democratic social partici- 
pation. 

A spot check across the country indicates that the 
colleges or universities engaged in the preparation of 
industrial arts teachers require from 21 to 60 semester 
hours in the liberal-cultural area of course content. 
The exact pattern varies, but there is agreement on 
certain core subjects. For example, an industrial arts 
teacher should be able to express himself effectively, 
forcefully, and clearly both orally and in writing. The 
prospective teacher is, therefore, required to take one or 
more courses in written and spoken English. More and 
more the tendency seems to be to take these courses out 
of the theoretical realm and to make them functional 
from both professional and social points of view. Speech 
is now being taught in some schools by having the 
student present a lesson while a recording is made of 
the entire presentation. The student can then play 
this back, either with his teacher or alone. Under such 
circumstances errors of pronunciation or enunciation 
are quickly detected and corrected. In a similar man- 
ner, writing is now taught by having prospective teach- 
ers prepare magazine articles, write letters of applica- 
tion, prepare instructional material and other such 
activities that have real and functional purposes. At 
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least some acquaintanceship with both current and 


classical literature is desirable. 


The industrial arts teacher should be informed about 
current happenings in world affairs and have an inter- 
est in local, national and international problems. Most 
curricula include a substantial requirement in the field 
of history or social studies. A study of course titles 
reveals a need for improvement in this field by the ad- 
dition of more courses in current social and economic 


problems. 


In a similar manner the industrial arts teacher is ex- 
pected to have substantial contacts with the fine arts. 
Certainly, with the close relationship which exists be- 
tween the fine and industrial arts, there can be no ques- 
tion but that each must substantially support and sup- 
plement the other. One of the most potent criticisms 
leveled against industrial arts is likely to relate to the 
poor design evident in students’ projects. It seems justi- 
fied, therefore, that students should have sufficient ex- 
perience in the fine arts so that they can appreciate and 


perform in this area. 


The fields of mathematics and science are difficult to 
classify. They contribute both to the individual de- 
velopment of the citizen and as a technical tool for the 
teacher. Certainly the intelligent citizen must be suffi- 
ciently informed in these areas to interpret modern 
technological developments. It is difficult to see how one 
can justify less than a basic knowledge of physics, 
chemistry and biology, with sufficient mathematics to 


make them meaningful. 


The mere taking of specified courses, however, im- 
portant though they are, can never produce socially 
qualified industrial arts teachers. In addition to learn- 
ing about society and acquiring the basic knowledges 
that are expected of any educated person, he must learn 
through experience to live and participate in the social 
activities of his associates. To accomplish this result, 
colleges and universities are attaching considerable im- 
portance to the development of a well rounded social 
program, which in as far as is possible, includes every 


member of the student body. 


Some may wonder whether such a program is really 
significant and worthwhile. In 1940, an attempt was 
made to evaluate the training of 102 industrial arts 
juniors and seniors in a State Teachers College engaged 
in the preparation of industrial arts teachers. As a part 
of the study each student was checked on three different 
forms of a social distance scale by classmates of both 
sexes. Data secured at the time were not especially 
significant, but a recent check, eight years later, is of 
interest. There were 19 individuals who ranked signifi- 
cantly above the median (one sigma or more) and 14 
who ranked a similar distance below. Of the 19 who 
ranked high in social adjustment 12 are now conducting 
successful industrial arts programs, 2 have been out- 
standingly successful in that they have been promoted 
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to positions of leadership, 3 are unknown, 1 has left the 
profession, and 1 is deceased. Of the 14 who were low 
in social adjustment, 5 are successful teachers, none 
rank as outstanding, 2 are unknown, 5 have left the 
profession, 1 has not yet finished his work, and 1 is 
deceased. On the basis of these limited data, it appears 
that there is a high positive correlation between good 
social adjustment and probable success in teaching. 
A good social and recreational program seems to be a 
“must” in the preparation of industrial arts teachers 
if they are to meet fully the requirements of their 
positions. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING: Most early teachers of indus- 
trial arts were recruited from the ranks of artisans and 
skilled craftsmen who, after varying periods of profes- 
sional training proceeded to teach their special skills in 
the public schools. Changes regarding the basic nature 
of industrial arts have made necessary an entirely dif- 
ferent type of technical preparation. The rapid ac- 
ceptance of the general-shop idea in keeping with the 
necessity for exploration and guidance has displaced 
many specialized unit shops from the industrial arts 
field except in very large cities. Even here, the offer- 
ings of the unit shops have been enriched and broadened 
to a point where the industrially trained craftsman 
finds it difficult to make an adjustment without addi- 
tional preparation. 

In place of the intensive training in one, two or at 
most, three fields which characterized the industrial 
arts teacher training programs of a few decades ago, 
students are now expected to master the basic processes 
of a wide variety of industrial areas. In fact, it is not 
unusual to find college programs which require experi- 
ences in as Many as seven or more separate and distinct 
areas. A typical curriculum would require that the 
prospective teacher have one full semester (18 weeks) 
of woodworking in his freshman year. This course, 
pursued 12 hours per week, is not the pure joinery and 
cabinet-making common a decade ago, but would in- 
clude experiences in carpentry, wood carving, pattern 
making, wood turning, model making, and wood finish- 
ing, a general woodworking course. During the second 
Semester he would have a similar experience in the field 
of metal working which would include machine and 
bench metal work, foundry, forging, art metal, sheet 
metal, spinning and welding. During the sophomore 
year his preparation would be continued by taking a 
semester of general electricity and a semester of trans- 
portation which would include experience in, and in- 
formation about land, water and air transportation. 
These would be followed by a general-shop experience 
in the junior year where all of the skills and informa- 
tion acquired in the earlier laboratories would be 
brought together and organized for teaching purposes. 

During the student’s senior year, he would have a full 
semester in the graphic arts which would include all of 
the common methods for reproducing the printed word 
and illustrations. This would be followed by a semester 
devoted to the study of ceramics and textiles. The stu- 
dent would have, therefore, at the end of his four year 
program, experience in seven industrial areas plus a 
general shop. In addition to shop courses the prospec- 
tive teacher will also have taken three semesters of 
mechanical drawing. 

Ten colleges and universities reported from 30 to 52 
semester hours in technical preparation. The manner 
and sequence in which the courses are offered differs 
somewhat among the various institutions. An im- 
portant aspect of this problem is the fact that many of 
the larger universities find it necessary to provide the 
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technical or shop courses through cooperation with the 
engineering department and in the engineering shops. 
In most such cases the instruction is carried on by the 
same instructors who teach the engineering classes. 
While appreciative of the fact that in many cases this 
is the only administrative arrangement possible, it ap- 
pears to be a serious obstacle to effective industrial arts 
training. This is true because students tend to teach as 
they have been taught regardless of what they may have 
been told to do. For this reason, wherever possible, the 
shop program should be under the direct supervision of 
the person responsible for the preparation of industrial 
arts teachers, and further, these shops should be taught 
by industrial arts men who know the purposes of in- 
dustrial arts and are able and willing to exemplify in 
their classes the best practices in method and organiza- 
tion. Regardless of what is done in methods courses, 
one can expect new teachers to be no better—to use no 
better methods, and to have no better shop organiza- 
tion—than they see and experience in their college 
classes. 

But what is the purpose of this technical preparation? 
Is it to develop our prospective teachers to a point where 
they can go out and transmit these skills to others? 
That is a part of the picture, certainly, but it is not the 
whole story. The end result must be to bring these 

(Continued on page 22) 





Veterans Administration 
Relinquishes Supervision 


Veterans Administration has relieved its training offi- 
cers of all responsibility for the direct supervision of 
World War II veterans in training under the GI Bill. 

The change will permit VA’s training officers to devote 
more time to the needs of disabled veterans in training 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 
16). The law gives VA full responsibility for the train- 
ing of these veterans. 

In suspending supervision of GI Bill trainees by direct 
contact, VA called on all state approval agencies, 
schools and training establishments to meet fully their 
obligations under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
(GI Bill). 

VA will look, to an increased extent, to state approv- 
ing agencies to carry out their obligation to approve 
only schools and establishments that are fully quali- 
fied and equipped to give good courses of instruction 
and are otherwise satisfactory on the basis of current 
inspections. 

Schools and job establishments are obligated to fur- 
nish effective education’ and training to each veteran 
they enroll, VA said. The institutions must not keep a 
veteran in training any longer than his conduct and 
progress warrant. They must provide VA with reports 
of the veterans’ attendance and progress. 

VA will use these reports, along with spot checks of 
veterans in GI Bill programs, to safeguard the veterans’ 
rights to adequate training and to prevent possible fraud 
against the government. 

The new supervision policy varies among the different 
types of training institutions. 

No change was made among colleges and universities 
which already have the responsibility to supervise all 
veteran-students they enroll. 

VA will use periodic conduct and progress reports 
and spot checks to supervise ex-servicemen and women 
in other schools and in job training establishments. 

Spot checks will be used in supervising veterans tak- 
ing institutional on-farm training. 
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PROGRESS IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Anyway—Jhores Wore 


R. B. Cunliffe Rutgers University 


This is a very brief and tentative report on what has 
happened and is happening to vocational guidance in 
the four year high schools of New Jersey. Since 1930, 
at five year intervals, with the exception of the war 
years when the five year interval lasted seven years, 
surveys have been made of guidance practices in the 
secondary schools of the state. The study made during 
the school year 1946-1947 was the fourth of the series, 
and it is planned to follow it with another in 1951-1952. 
The same questionnaire form was used for the first 
three studies; for use in 1946-1947 a more comprehen- 
sive and thorough instrument was developed. How- 
ever, it is possible to compare through the use of some 
of the items a few of the practices over the years. In 
each study, the attempt was made to get a clear de- 
scription of what was being done, and there is reason 
to believe that the picture presented by the data comes 
somewhere near or at least resembles the “truth.” The 
complete report, which includes returns from 95% of 
the secondary schools of the state and covers all phases 
of guidance will be published during the summer. 


In Figure 1, some comparisons are made between the 





The greatest increases have been in the development 
and expansion of counseling and testing services and 
the placement of graduates. Placement is, of course, 
definitely a vocational guidance function. The picture 
with reference to the presentation of occupational in- 
formation suggests more vocational guidance activity 
in 1947 than in 1931. More schools report offering 
the course in occupations and worth noting is the great 
increase in the percentage of those reporting the use 
of subject matter courses as a means of disseminating 
occupational information. No conclusions can be drawn 
as to the quality of the work done in presenting this 
information, but apparently much greater percentages 
of the schools are aware of the need for occupational 
information and placement activity and are trying to do 
something about it. 

Some. of the testing and counseling services relate to 
vocational guidance; to what extent is not evident from 
these data. However, in 1931 five percent of the four 
year high schools reported the use of vocational apti- 
tude tests and 35% in 1947. Follow-up in school situa- 
tions of boys and girls who leave school through drop- 
out or graduation is common; it is interesting to note 
that in 1947, 48% of the four year high schools reported 
follow-up in job situations of graduates and 19% 
follow-up in job situations of non-graduates. 

A more complete picture of what the four year high 
schools are doing in vocational guidance is presented 
in Table I, where data on the four year high school 
program are reported with those for the vocational 
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1931 four year high school guidance program and that Four year Voc. and 
Tech. 
of 1947. 
Number of schools 130 13 
™ aid ee ne 90 Home room guidance program 
eS 97 emphasizing vocational guidance| 46% 54% 
Guidance through the home room 40 ‘ i : 3 ‘ 
71 Dissemination of occupational in- 
The presentation of occupational 64 formation through 
information : a Courses in occupations 35 38 
a 35 Subject matter courses 78 54 
Occupational information through 30 Speakers from outside 87 31 
subject savor proms sesineai s Visits to industry 66 85 
Occupational information throug “ 
adie 87 Movies 87 77 
oe ‘ 65 . 
Va $0 ey 66 Use of vocational aptitude tests 35 62 
Speakers on occupations 87 
ibis _— 87 Use of interest inventories 56 31 
Counseling services 39 
enol’ 99 Record of vocationai preferences 82 85 
Testing services 37 
90 Job placement program for 
P prog 
Placement of graduates 14 Non-graduates 56 77 
1 Graduates 74 93 
193 1 RW ry. b : 
1°47 ee Follow-up in job situations of 
Non-graduates 19 31 
Graduates 48 85 
FIGURE 1 
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REPORTING SELECTED GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 
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and technical high schools. Since the latter group is 

very small, no comparisons can properly be made be- 

tween the two groups—yet it might be noted that in 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Establishing a 


TWO-METHOD PLAN 


by 
H. O. Eiken, Director 


Vocational and Adult Education 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


ISCONSIN Law provides two methods of learn- 

ing the barber trade: one through full-time at- 
tendance at barber schools for a period of 1248 hours 
(one school year) to be followed by a two and one-half 
year indentured apprenticeship in a barber shop. 
Trainees satisfactorily completing such full-time train- 
ing are granted six months’ credit upon entering the 
barber shop as an apprentice. They are required, dur- 
ing the remaining two and one-half years of apprentice- 
ship, to attend some vocational and adult school four 
hours weekly for additional related and supplementary 
instruction. 

The second avenue of entrance into the field of bar- 
bering is through indentured apprenticeship in a barber 
shop for a three year period. Such apprentices are 
required to attend a vocational and adult school for 
eight hours per week to secure related and supple- 
mentary training during the entire period of apprentice- 
ship. The latter provision is of special service to ap- 
prentices in rural areas not easily served by vocational 
schools which are, as a rule, located in cities having a 
population of 5000 or over. 

Until a few years ago full-time training in barber 
schools was provided through private barber colleges. 
The last of these barber schools in the state was dis- 
continued in 1945. Because of demand for this type of 
training, the Milwaukee School of Vocational and 
Adult Education initiated a full-time barber science 
training division. Following the war, because of the 
shortage of barbers and a growing interest in full-time 
training and apprenticeship on the part of returning 
veterans, there developed a growing demand for ex- 
panded training in this field. 


Green Bay Inaugurates a Full-Time Training Program 


Originally the plan for establishing the full-time 
Green Bay Area Barber Service School was sponsored 
by the Area Barber Advisory Committee covering sev- 
eral counties surrounding Green Bay. The plan was 
subsequently considered and discussed by the State 
Barber Advisory Committee. The matter was then re- 
ferred to the Local Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation in Green Bay for consideration. It was pointed 
out to the Board that with existing facilities the Mil- 
waukee School, even by conducting two full-time shifts, 
was unable to meet the demand for training in this field, 
and further that it would be advantageous to have an- 
other school more readily accessible to the northern half 
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Wisconsin Area. Barber Training in the Green Bay School 
of Vocational and Adult Education. 


of the state. Following considerable study by the 
Board, in cooperation with the Area Advisory Com- 
mittee, the State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, the Governor’s Advisory Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship Training, the Masters’ and Journeymen’s 
Barbers Association, and the Barber Division of the 
State Board of Health, it was agreed that there was a 
need for the establishment of another barber training 
school and that Green Bay, both by geographical loca- 
tion and the size of the city, would be a logical place for 
this department. 


Large Area Served 


At the time this program was initiated it was agreed 
that the facilities should be made available to interested 
enrollees of the northern half of the state. This area 
covers a distance of approximately 150 miles north and 
south and some 200 miles east and west. When an- 
nouncement was made that the department was to be 
inaugurated and enrollments accepted, more than 200 
inquiries were made and some 50 requested admission 
and were placed on a waiting list. The vast majority 
of these were from the area outside of Green Bay. The 
first class of eighteen came from 15 different cities and 
districts in the area being served. With one exception, 
they were veterans who utilized their veteran benefits 
to take this training. In addition to the full-time en- 
rollees, the department serves 13 apprentices coming 
from three counties. They attend one day a week for 
four hours to fulfill their training requirements under 
the apprenticeship law. 


Objective of the Full-Time Department 


Experience has proven that it is difficult in the larger 
cities to indenture an apprentice without pre-ap- 
prenticeship training. The difficulty comes from the 
fact that patrons are not readily willing to be served 
by an apprentice who has not had basic training in hair 
cutting, shaving, and essential problems of sanitation. 
For the barber it is difficult to accept an apprentice with 
whom he has to spend a considerable time in super- 
vision during his initial break-in period. For this rea- 
son, the full-time program emphasizes the fundamental 
work techniques in hair cutting, shaving, shampooing, 
facials, scalp message, scalp treatments, antiseptics, and 
such related and supplementary theoretical training as 
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anatomy, physiology, bacteriology and sanitation, shop 
techniques, care and conditioning of tools and equip- 
ment, shop bookkeeping, and the selling of self and 


service. In total this means that through a full-time 
training program the trainee receives a fundamental 
basic training that enables him to enter upon his ap- 
prenticeship with six months’ experience, trained and 
conditioned to receive the additional practice, tech- 
niques, and training required both on the job and in 
the school. 


Patrons 


At the outset, considerable difficulty was anticipated 
in securing the patrons essential to a successful con- 
duct of the program. This problem was placed before 
the Advisory Committee which suggested the following 
methods of procuring patrons: 

1. To contact all of the city schools with the sug- 

gestion that known under-privileged children be 

referred to the school for this service. 

. The Superintendent of the orphanage was noti- 
fied that these services would be made available 
to them. Prior to the opening of the school this 
group was served at the orphanage by the city bar- 
bers at no cost. 

3. The social agencies were contacted for referrals 

of those unable to pay for this service. 

4. All barber shops were notified that patrons who 

were being served by them without charge might 

be referred to the school for their services. 


In addition to this, the students work on each other 
as the occasion demands. This system has worked out 
well, and the school is gradually establishing a sched- 
uled patron clientele. 


bo 


Department Facilities 


The Local Board in their plans for providing this 
service agreed that if such a department was to be 
inaugurated it should, like other departments in the 
school, afford the best of training opportunities. It 
was agreed that both the room atmosphere and the 
equipment should be modern in every respect and be an 
incentive to both students and the barbering trade in 
both standards and appointments. With this in mind 
the latest type Koken chairs were installed and stain- 
less steel cabinet fixtures which were equipped with 
fluorescent lighting were also installed. The room it- 
self is arranged in four units; three units containing 
four barber chairs and the fourth unit a study and 
recitation unit. 


Department Source of Pride 


Since the inception of the program the Area Barbers’ 
Advisory Committee, a constant source of helpfulness 
and advice both to the school administration and the 
students, has expressed great satisfaction with the de- 
partment and the conduct of the department’s activities. 
The students themselves have been most laudable in 
their praise of the department and its facilities and the 
training being provided. The public generally and the 
patrons in particular have found the department and 
the services performed by the student clientele most 
worthy of praise. 

At the present time the school has a waiting list 
sufficient to complete the enrollment for the fall term 
in 1948. There has even been some discussion about 
establishing two shifts for the fall term. By and large, 
the schoo] administration is convinced that the program 
is sound and that the local school has taken a step 
forward in providing an area service of a three-fold 
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benefit important to the public as a consumer of the 
services of the barbering trade, to the barbering trade 
itself, and to the individual trainee. 





MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 8) 


tries, are always especially interested in the model 
apartment on the top floor, where advanced work in 
meal planning, cooking, and serving is carried on, and 
where brides-to-be and other interested young women 
practice up-to-date methods of homemaking in all its 
practical phases. The new sand control laboratory in- 
trigues the men visitors, as does the shining tiled barber 
shop, and the print shop with its big presses, where tons 
of paper are consumed each year in printing text ma- 
terials and hundreds of thousands of record forms, 
school catalogs and other school publications. Women 
tend to linger in the cosmetology rooms, and at the 
looms in the art department. 

Milwaukee is a city of well over half a million, the 
largest in Wisconsin and one of the nation’s big indus- 
trial centers. It is situated on the west shore of Lake 
Michigan just 90 miles and less than two hours from 
Chicago; is renowned for its parks, its German res- 
taurants and an unbelievably upright and thrifty city 
government as it is for its beverages and heavy machin- 
ery production. The Voeational School’s main build- 
ing (which it has outgrown) is one of the largest single 
buildings in the city, and more than 95 per cent of the 
school’s annual budget of nearly two million comes 
directly from local sources. 

The citizens of Milwaukee believe in the institution, 
support it, and use it. When a group of individuals 
want to study a subject not being offered, they ask to 
have a class started. The flexibility of the adminis- 
trative setup allows this to be done whenever the de- 
mand is reasonable and within the scope of the institu- 
tion’s curricular responsibilities. 

As we have said, the present school plant is inade- 
quate, but plans are in the making for the construction 
of an additional vocational school building in an ad- 
jacent block. When these plans are realized, the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School hopes to enter an era of 
even more adequate and far-reaching service to the 
community which supports it. 





Distributive Education Workshop 


Dr. Deyo B. Fox, Director of the Division of Voca- 
tional Education, has announced Western Michigan 
College’s plans for its first Distributive Education 
Workshop on the campus during the 1948 summer 
session. Teacher training in Distributive Education 
is one of the more recent services being rendered the 
State by this division of the college. 

Adrian Trimpe, from the Vocational Division, and 
Teacher Trainer for the State, will supervise and direct 
the workshop. .An excellent staff has been secured 
composed of: G. Henry Richert, Program Planning 
Specialist, Business Education Service, U. 8. Office 
of Education; Jennie Scott Graham, Department of 
Retailing, The University of Buffalo; Fred Anderson, 
Display Consultant, Division of Field Services, Central 
Michigan College of Education; and Dr. Deyo B. Fox. 

Additional consultants will include: Jack Milligan, 
Chief, and Lawrence T. Thomson, Supervisor, Busi- 
ness Education Division, Michigan State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education; and Willard M. 
Bateson, Director, Instructional Materials Laboratory, 
University of Michigan. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATO 





THE PURPOSE OF DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION CLUBS 


M. J. DE BENNING * 


ANKIND is wont to organize around common 
causes. Whether the cause be social, economic, 
political, or educational, the aim has always been the 
same—to advance the objective of the group. So it has 
been with the students in vocational agriculture through 
the F.F.A. and in home economics through the F.H.A. 
So it is now with cooperative part-time students in dis- 
tribution through the Distributive Education Clubs of 
America—the D.E.C.A. 

When the original National Advisory Committee for 
Distributive Education Clubs met in Washington, 
D. C., at the call of the U. 8. Office of Education, March 
2-4, 1946, a tentative constitution was prepared that 
suggested the objectives which, with minor changes, 
were adopted in the tentative constitution and on 
March 24, 1948, in the original constitution of the na- 
tional organization of clubs. The constitution states 
the purpose of the national association of clubs to be 
«* * * furthering the welfare of its members in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

a. To develop progressive leadership in the field of distribu- 
tion that is competent, aggressive, self-reliant and 
cooperative. 

b. To provide for an intelligent choice of occupations in dis- 
tribution through exploration of opportunities in the field. 

c. To create in each member an abiding interest in his chosen 
occupation through an appreciation of the opportunity it 
offers him to contribute his share in worthy home and 
community membership. 

d. To encourage the use of high ethical standards in business. 

e. To provide for mental and physical health through satis- 
factory social and recreational activities. 

f. To foster a deep feeling of responsibility for contributing 
through business activities to the civic, social, and moral 
welfare of society. 

g. To develop an appreciation of the influence of the fine arts 
in business. 

h. To engender a healthy respect for vocational education, 
and a desire to keep abreast of current developments in 
business through use of the training facilities it offers, both 
in school and adult life.” 

The purpose of the national association of clubs is 
wholly educational in nature. Each objective is sug- 
gestive of a multitude of activities that will make a 
major contribution to the development of student 
leaders. How can a leader offer the most effective 
leadership to his fellows who has not made an intelli- 
gent choice of his occupation, who does not have an 
abiding interest in his chosen occupation, who does not 
adhere to high ethical standards, who is lacking in 
mental and psysical health, or who feels no deep sense 
of responsibility for making a major contribution to 
the welfare of society? 

Leaders can be trained—and more completely trained 
—through sound club activities. The full development 
of student leaders is the major outcome sought, and 
leadership abilities developed in school will carry over 

(Continued on page 20) 





1 Mr. DeBenning is State Supervisor of Distributive Education in Oklahoma. 
He is also chairman of the adult committee to the Vice-President in charge 
of Publications, Distributive Clubs of America. 
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The Distributive Education Clubs of America Is a National Organization 

of Distributive Education Students Formed for the Purpose of Providing 

Opportunities for Development of Leadership, Ideals and Professional 
Growth in the Field of Distribution. 
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As a DE student in Tuban 
High School in Augusta, 
Georgia, Lily Rufo won first 
prize in the Speakers contest 
during the Georgia State 
Convention of DE Clubs. Her 
teacher-coordinator is Mrs. 
Ruby C. Turner. She was a 
member of the Georgia dele- 
gation to the National Con- 
vention in St. Louis, which 
delegation won first prize in 
the Display contest, second 
place in Banquet Table deco- 
rations and third prize in the 
Skit competition. 

During the convention program Miss Rufo made 
one of the most inspiring of student talks which follows. 


Miss Lily Rufo, DE Student 
of Tuban High School, 
Augusta, Ga. 


A CHINESE AMERICAN GIRL VIEWS 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


ISTRIBUTIVE Education has fulfilled my dreams of what 

I think America should be. My parents came to this 
country from Old China to seek the best place in which to live 
and rear their children. From earliest childhood my parents 
have talked to me about the advantages of this fine country 
in which we live. They contrasted the life of the average citizen 
in China with the life of the average citizen of the United States. 
They told me of the freedom that young people enjoy in this 
country. They talked about the educational opportunities that 
we take for granted in the United States and which are unheard 
of in China. 

They spoke of the difficulties of earning a living in Old China 
and of the many opportunities of making a living in this 
country. However, as a Chinese American girl I have particu- 
larly difficult problems to solve in finding my place in our Amer- 
ican society and of overcoming the handicaps of language and 
race. These problems have been solved for me in a great 
measure through the Distributive Education program and Club 
activities, and have guided me toward the realization of my 
hopes and ambitions. 

Distributive Education with its related study program in the 
high school, and with the practical suggestions and helpful 
criticisms of the coordinator both in school and on the job, 
has given me a happiness and self assurance that I have never 
enjoyed before. Through the combination work-study plan the 
perplexing problems confronting the student while she is work- 
ing are-thoroughly discussed and possible solutions are suggested 
while in related study classes. I think this method of part-time 
study and part-time work is the best, as every student in our 
class is intensely interested in solving the problems confronting 
them on the job. Thus, the subject matter is easily assimilated 
because the problems are put into practical use directly on the 
job in our chosen occupations. 

In Distributive Education the association with people in actual 
business conditions, plus participation in the activities of our 
local, state and national clubs, has made it easier for me to over- 
come the feeling of inferiority that a young person of my race 
and language may have. Through Distributive Education I 
have developed a degree of independence and security that has 
enabled me to obtain and hold a job in retail business. There- 
fore, I repeat Distributive Education has fulfilled my dreams 
of what I think America should be. 
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TON CLUBS OF AMERICA 


The following articles summarize some of the activities of local and state clubs, and point out features of the 
Second Annual Convention of the Distributive Education Clubs of America held in St. Louis, March 22-24. 





A DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION STUDENT'S 
CREED 

| believe in the future which | am planning for 
myself in the field of distribution, and in the 
opportunities which my chosen vocation affords. 

| believe that by rendering the highest measure 
of service to my customers, and by cooperating 
to the fullest extent with my fellow workers, | will 
be rewarded with a feeling of inward satisfaction 
as well as with material wealth. 

| believe in the democratic philosophies of 
private enterprise and competition—that these 
philosophies allow for the fullest development of 
my abilities and the fullest use of individual 
initiative. 

| believe that the ethics of conduct laid down by 
the Great Distributor of all good gifts should apply 
to my personal realationships in the field of 
business. 

| believe that by doing my best in every way to 
live according to these high principles, | will be 
of most service both to mankind and to myself. 











OKLAHOMA DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
CLUB REPORTS 


By Jimmie Reddick, State Editor, Oklahoma DE Clubs, 
and DE Student in Enid High School 


EN years ago DE students began to form Distributive Edu- 
cation Clubs in Oklahoma. This movement grew into a 
state-wide organization, and at the present time we have 470 
active members and sixteen clubs. We anticipate five new clubs 
being started next fall. 
Our constitution is unusual because it calls for two conven- 
tions each year. The first one is held usually in October and 
is for the purpose of attending to the election of officers and 
handling of other business. ‘Two delegates from each local 
club attend this meeting. The second convention is held in 
May, and every DE student in the state is eligible to attend 
this meeting, which is for the purpose of getting acquainted, 
holding our contests and annual banquet. This year the con- 
vention will be held in the beautiful Arbuckle mountains at 
Camp Classen. 

These state conventions, and the activities sponsored by our 
Distributive Education Clubs of Oklahoma, are very instru- 
mental in helping us to grow professionally, to appreciate our 
responsibility as DE students, and to know more about our 


chosen vocations in the field of distribution. Too, through our 
state and local clubs we are able to acquaint other students and 
employers with the meaning of distributive education. We feel 
that this is important, since one person out of six in the U. S. is 
employed in some phase of distribution. 

We are grateful to Mr. M. J. DeBenning, our State Super- 
visor of DE, for his untiring efforts in our behalf. 





Distributive Education Club of Quincy, Illinois. 
MAY, 1948 


Miss Marguerite Loos is State 
Supervisor of DE in Ohio. 
She has achieved outstand- 
ing success as National 
Sponsor of the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America 
during the past two years. 
Under her leadership the DE 
Club organization has be- 
come truly national in scope. 
Mr. Robert A. Nelson, State 
Supervisor of DE in Utah, Miss 
succeeds Miss Loos as the 
National Sponsor. 





Loos, 


Marguerite 
State Supervisor, Distrib- 
utive Education, Ohio. 


Brief Review of the Second Annual Convention of 
Distributive Education Clubs of America, Held 
in St. Louis, March 22-24, 1948 


Missouri hosts were wonderful. The St. Louis Board 
of Education executives, members of the Associated 
Retailers of St. Louis, Mr. Fran McCreery, State Su- 
pervisor, and Mr. Arnold Zopf, Supervisor of DE in 
St. Louis, extended every courtesy to the 289 delegates, 
members and guests who attended. 

Real democracy was in action as student delegates 
handled the business of the convention, adopting a 
national constitution, and electing officers for next year. 
These new officers are as follows: President, Ray Elli- 
son, Texas; Vice-President, Charles Aker, North Caro- 
lina; Associate Presidents: Southern Region—Wayne 
Stump, Virginia, Central Region—Richard Tinman, 
Ohio, Western Region—Elaine Fergus, Utah; Vice- 
President in charge of publications, Clifford Hopper, 
Oklahoma; Vice-President in charge of membership, 
Dewey Brookshire, North Carolina; Vice-President for 
National Convention, J. L. Bond, Tennessee; Vice- 
President in charge of Public Relations, Don Holland, 
Texas; Secretary, Mary Easterling, Georgia; Parlia- 
mentarian, Melvin Mashvin, Virginia; Treasurer, Hu- 
bert Fitzgerald, Virginia; Historian, Carl Eastburn, 
Texas. 

Through the courtesy of the Associated Retailers of 
St. Louis, chartered buses took the entire delegation of 
students and sponsors on a tour which included visits to 
retailing workshops in Soldan and Roosevelt High 
Schools and to the Department of Retailing at Wash- 
ington University. 

The Second Annual Convention Banquet was held in 
the Crystal room of Hotel Jefferson. The Sears Founda- 
tion was host and many educational and business lead- 
ers of St. Louis were present. The principal speaker 
of the evening was Mr. R. V. Mullen, representing the 
Sears Foundation. Presentation of awards was made 
by Mr. Robert A. Nelson, State Supervisor of Utah. 


Editor's Note—I have never seen a convention with so many ar- 
rangements for the conveni of student delegates as at the St. Louis 
convention. Everything | was taken care of. Mr. Arnold Zopf, Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, St. Louis, had a coca-cola party for all dele- 
gates with a St. Louis concern furnishing the coca-cola. Through the 
Associated Retailers of St. Louis, six buses were chartered and paid for 
to take all of the delegates and s on a long tour of St. Louis. 
Sound equipment, photographers, meeting rooms and endless other 
facilities and materials were secured by Mr. Zopf for the convention 
delegates.—M. A. Browning. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS 


(Continued from page 18) 


into adult life. Regardless of his future position—be it 
employee, manager or owner—these tools of human 
relationship will serve him well as he builds his career. 
Within the past five years many young people have 
grown from positions of leadership in clubs into re- 
sponsible jobs in retailing. A growing number of sales- 
people, department heads, and assistant managers have 
come from schools in which their first opportunity to 
exercise leadership came through local and state DE 
clubs. These clubs are young, yet many young citizens 
wear the club insignia with pride, partly in recognition 
of the part the clubs have played in their lives and 
partly because of growing respect of merchants for DE 
students who have joined their organizations. 

Distributive education clubs have developed through 
natural and healthy stages. Local clubs were first 
organized in spontaneous expression of a need for a 
vehicle of training; state associations of clubs then 
began to develop from coast to coast; and finally, the 
national association was organized under the official 
name “The Distributive Education Clubs of America.” 

What is the place of the D.E.C.A.? Is it merely a 
grouping of state clubs that performs the same function 
over a wider geographical area? Its founders conceive 
its function to be vastly more important. Among the 
services that it can render are the following: 

1. To give unity of aim and activity to the work of 
local and state clubs. No better example of this service 
in action could be found than that exhibited during the 
giving of state reports at the national convention. 
Practically every delegate was busily engaged in tak- 
ing notes on the projects of clubs in other states. One 
delegate remarked, “I want our clubs to know how many 
interesting things we are failing to do.” Another said, 
“T realize now that we have been giving social activities 
too much emphasis.” And so on, each profiting by 
the experience of others as ideas flowed in from Wash- 
ington on the Pacific to Virginia, Georgia and the 
Carolinas on the Atlantic, and from the tier of States 
from Ohio to Illinois on the Great Lakes to Texas and 
Louisiana on the Gulf of Mexico. State conventions, 
area meetings and state and local club publications will 
carry stories of these students, and future leaders of 
the clubs will arrive at a more uniform program of 
action and find a more effective approach to their 
problems. 

2. To give national emphasis to the promotion of local 
and state clubs. Evidence of the influence of the na- 
tional organization is to be found in the Distributive 
Education Newsletter of March 20 from Pennsylvania 
which says, “This conservative State is slowly but surely 
setting up strong local branches of Future Merchants, 
* * * which should serve as a fine nucleus for our en- 
trance into the National Distributors Club picture.” 
More than 10 other states have indicated their inten- 
tion of organizing on a local and state basis to be able 
to participate fully in the national movement. If the 
national association served no other purpose, its exis- 
tence has been amply justified by the influence it has 
already exerted in this respect. 

3. To lend national importance to worthy club proj- 
ects. If a club activity makes a notable contribution 
to a community, should not a similar contribution be 
made to the nation at large? 

4. To serve as a central point of contact in public 
relations. Organizations that operate on a national 
basis cannot deal effectively with individual clubs scat- 
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tered from coast to coast. The contact is quick and the 
service prompt through the national club association. 

5. To serve as source of inspiration to greater accom- 
plishment. Club contestants and competitors in lead- 
ership techniques need a pinacle to climb—a “cham- 
pion” in leadership. Such a crowning achievement is 
reached at the national convention. At the St. Louis 
convention this year one young man told his State 
sponsor, “We must choose better leaders next year if we 
expect to be recognized here. Popularity must have 
less to do with who is chosen.” The youth had become 
a better citizen; his influence at home will create better 
citizens there. 

The clubs have only begun to serve youth who would 
build careers in the distributive occupations. As the 
years pass and as a greater degree of perfection in club 
operation is attained, young men and women will be 
offered a wider opportunity to acquire the art of leader- 
ship and, through it, to live happier and more useful 
lives. Our economy, too, will grow in vigor and in 


nobility of purpose as a result of the constant stream 
of trained leaders that will flow from the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America into our system of distri- 
bution. Thus, another educational objective will have 
been achieved. 


ROBERT A. NELSON, 

STATE SUPERVISOR DIS- 

TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, 

UTAH, who is now the Na- 

tional Sponsor of the Dis- 

tributive Education Clubs 
of America. 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


March 17, 1948 
Distributive Education Clubs of America 
in Convention 
St. Louis, Missouri 
To Members and Delegates: 


It is an honor for me to have this opportunity to 
extend greetings from Oklahoma to the convention of 
the Distributive Education Clubs of America. The 
high standard of leadership as exemplified by this or- 
ganization is deserving of the commendation of all, who 
are interested in the commerce and prosperity of our 
nation. 

I am advised that your convention brings together 
working students from all parts of the nation for study 
and an exchange of ideas in the field of retail merchan- 
dising. In the accomplishment of this purpose, your con- 
vention is a most laudable project,—a project, which 
will make a substantial contribution to the welfare of 
our nation’s present and future business. 

Our economic structure grows in complexity with 
each generation, and the training of our youth in prac- 
tical aspects of economics is of increasing importance. 
I regard your organization as a splendid vehicle for 
such training, and I wish each of you complete and 
enduring success. 

Sincerely, 


ROY J. TURNER, Governor 
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Circular Saws 


This Delta-equipped woodworking 
shop of C. K. McClatchy High 
School, Sacramento, California, 
keeps pace with industry, 
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More shop tools for fewer 
equipment dollars .. . . 


Low-cost Delta* Machine Tools 
reduce the investment required to 
completely equip a shop 


Delta provides cost savings on light ma- 
chine tools for metalworking and wood- 
working, by applying modern production 
methods to a large volume of standard 
models, Quality is not sacrificed; you pay 
less for the same performance value you 
get in many heavier, more expensive tools. 


By specifying Delta, you can submit a 
requisition for more tools, within budget 
limitations. With these greater facilities, 
your — becomes easier and more 
productive of creditable results. Students 
benefit from the broad scope of training 


Freel Catalog B-15 il- 


lustrates and de- 
scribes low-cost Delta Ma- 
chine Tools that meet these 
requirements: economy of 
urcbase and operation... 
ideal size and weight... 
bigh standards of safety. 
To request your free copy, 
use coupon at right. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


$-35 hes alata Cet Oa icntiees 





that industry wants — on machines that 
practically every branch of industry uses. 

There are other advantages in specify- 
ing Delta Machine Tools: (a) Delta tools 
are compact and portable, permitting quick 
floor rearrangement as projects » 
(b) Delta tools are of convenient height; 
students operate them more easily; (c) 
Delta tools are fully safeguarded; they 
meet the rigid provisions of the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission. 


Keep pace with industry — yet satisfy 
the ideal specifications for shop equipment: 
Modernize with Delta Machine Tools. 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manuf ing C y 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





i 


Tear out coupon and mail today! 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION L 
755E E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. } 


Send me Catalog B-15 describing a 
low-cost Delta Machine Tools. 
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FUTURE FARMERS 
(Continued from page 11) 


farmers from Britain, two members of the Future Farm- 
ers of Canada and a delegation of ten young men from 
Burma. 

The six farm boys from Britain came to the United 
States upon the invitation of the F.F.A. Three of them 
were from England, one from Northern Ireland, one 
from Scotland and one from Wales. After attending 
the national convention these young men went to the 
homes of F.F.A. members where they lived and worked 
on farms for several weeks. F.F.A. members believe 
that by promoting a better understanding between the 
farm boys of the world they are of assistance in pro- 
moting world peace. 

International relations are being emphasized again 
this year. Plans are being developed to send a few 
members of the F.F.A. to Britain and for the F.F.A. 
to serve again as hosts for another delegation of boys 





Ray Gene Cinnamon, Garber, Oklahoma, was named state 
farmer at the National Convention. 


from Britain. Ambassador Bonnet of France has been 
invited to attend and address the Twentieth Anniver- 
sary Convention and to have a number of young farm- 
ers from France come to this country as our guests. 
These visits will doubtless lead to an annual exchange 
of farm boys between the United States and a number 
of other nations. 


NATIONAL F.F.A. WEEK 


National F.F.A. Week was held February 21-27. The 
organization was featured on three network and many 
local radio programs. The governors of several states 
issued proclamations declaring that week State F.F.A. 
Week. Local chapters prepared window displays, con- 
ducted special programs, held open house and per- 
formed many other types of appropriate activities. 


NATIONAL F.F.A. CAMP 


The National F.F.A. camp, which is located near Mt. 
Vernon was operated last year from June 1 to Septem- 
ber 10. Members stay at the camp while they are visit- 
ing the Washington vicinity. The camp is located on 
thirty acres of land which was at one time the property 
of George Washington. 
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F.F.A. BROCHURE 


A second edition of the pictorial brochure, “Future 
Farmers of America in Action,” has recently been com- 
pleted. Approximately 100,000 copies have been printed 
and distributed by the National Organization in co- 
operation with State Associations. 


FOUNDATION 


The Future Farms of America Foundation, Inc., 
which was organized a few years ago is serving members 
of the F.F.A. in an effective manner. The Foundation 
makes awards available which stimulate worthy 
achievement by F.F.A. members. More than $80,000 
was contributed to the Foundation in 1946-47 by busi- 
ness and industry. 


SERVICE TO COMMUNITY AND MEMBERS 


The Future Farmers of America was organized to 
supplement the training and experience which members 
were getting in their vocational agriculture classes. This 
supplementary training has proved to be a very val- 
uable and vital part of the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram. During the past twenty years the F.F.A. has 
had a wholesome influence on the lives of more than a 
million farm boys. The organization has also proved 
to be a valuable asset to rural high schools and rural 
communities. 





INDUSTRIAL ART TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 14) 


young men to a point where they can interpret our in- 
dustrial civilization to their students. How well this 
is being done is a question. A considerable number of 
men are probably being graduated who have never been 
employed in a manufacturing industry. They know 
little if anything about industrial organization, labor 
union activities, time and efficiency studies, or produc- 
tion practices. Somewhere in the program they must be 
given this very essential information. Some schools are 
now requiring evidence of actual work experience as a 
qualification for graduation. Others are depending upon 
motion pictures, visual aids and informational studies. 
Surely serious thought and consideration must be given 
to this problem, a satisfactory answer must be found to 
the question, “How can we be sure that our graduates 
are adequately prepared to really interpret industry 
and our industrial society?” 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION: In the area of profes- 
sional preparation of teachers, there exists the greatest 
diversity of opinion as to what constitutes a satisfac- 
tory preparation. An analysis of the programs offered 
by most of the leading schools and universities indicates 
that all are concerned that the prospective teacher know 
something about the nature of the child and adolescent 
and his reactions. A basic course in psychology is 
usually required as a part of the program. Most schools 
also require a basic course in education in its relation- 
ship to the present school curriculum. Two or three 
decades ago every school would have required a course 
in the history of education but a recent survey indicates 
that this requirement is being dropped. At least one 
course in special methods is required. In addition, 
many schools require an experience designed to give the 
teacher background in the philosophy, principles, and 
practices in Industrial Arts Education. Many other 
courses which may be included under this heading will 
be required by various individual schools. The total 

(Continued on page 29) 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION for GIRLS 


Jane Addams Vocational High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


S. Eva Wingert, Principal 


T IS hard to believe that there was ever a time when 

parents frowned upon the idea of their daughters 
going to school. But they did. Back in the pioneer 
days of our country it was thought that a girl’s place 
was in the home, learning to assume the duties of the 
household. If she were to express such a worldly ambi- 
tion as a formal education, she was condemned and, 
most certainly, she was denied such a privilege. 

The Industrial Age has changed the attitude of our 
parents. Now the majority of them believe it essential 
to prepare their daughters to meet the demands for a 
specialized occupation. 

When a girl is still young, she dreams of the time 
when she will become a wife and mother. She dons 
long dresses and high heels, and plays house by the 
hour. As she grows older, she realizes that she must 
not permit her maternal instincts to be her sole inter- 
est. She must prepare for gainful employment, as well 
as for successful homemaking. 

By the time she reaches the 8th or 9th grade, the 
ethereal dreams of her childhood are replaced by more 
practical ambitions. She finds herself faced with the 
problem of choosing a high school which will best fit 
her for her career. 

Jane Addams Vocational High School, in Cleveland, 
provides a solution to her problem. This is a public 
high school for girls who wish to become skilled in a 
trade, and at the same time fulfill the academic re- 
quirements for a high school diploma. 

One of the unusual features of this school is that it 
has no boundaries. The present enrollment includes 
girls from practically every junior and senior high 
school in Cleveland, both public and parochial, as well 
as a number of tuition pupils who live outside Cleve- 
land. All applicants are admitted only upon the rec- 
ommendation of the principal of the junior or senior 
high school where they were last enrolled, and with the 
approval of the principal of Jane Addams Vocational 
High. 

The girls who enter must be average or above in in- 
telligence; they must be physically fit; they must be 
capable of developing the personality traits necessary 
for successful living and working with people. 

Students who find it necessary to earn their way 
through school are assisted by the coordinator in ob- 
taining part-time employment. Furthermore, through 
the efforts of the school, nearly every girl who grad- 
uates has a full time job by the time she has secured 
her diploma. 

After she has been placed in a position, the coordi- 
nator keeps in contact with the employer, checking on 
the girl’s progress to see that she has adapted herself to 
the situation satisfactorily. 

Jane Addams Vocational High School specializes in 
foods, dressmaking, fashion art and design, cosmetology, 
business practice and dental assistants training. 

In the dressmaking department the girls learn dress- 
making and tailoring from the earliest stages of design- 
ing and pattern making to the finished product which 
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is comparable to the most skilled workmanship of New 
York’s famed Modiste. 

Several of the girls are proud possessors of City and 
national prizes for excellence in costume design, color 
combination and fine workmanship. Two of the most 
recent national prize winners were Eleanore, a graduate 
of 1945, and Erna, who will receive her diploma in 
1948. Erna, a 16-year-old junior, sewed her way to 
first honors with a two-piece pink linen dress, which 
was judged best in the junior dress division by a panel 
of leading designers and fashion experts in New York 
after it had won the $50 prize in the local sewing con- 
test. Her thrilling account of her reward from the 
National Needlecraft Bureau serves as an incentive to 
the present and future dressmaking students to work 
for accomplishment as well as reward. She still thinks 
she was dreaming when she received one hundred dol- 
lars and an all-expense paid trip to New York City. 

The girls love to listen to her tell about staying at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, dancing in New York’s gayest 
spots, attending the fashion show where she met several 
eminent designers, and the modelling of her pink dress 
by a beautiful “Powers” girl. 

Girls who have had the training in dressmaking are 
equipped to own and operate their own dressmaking 
establishments, or to hold well-paid positions in our 
better dress shops, department stores, and garment 
factories. 

Ruth went to work for a local dress company after 
she graduated in 1942. She came back to the evening 
school for a two-year pattern drafting course, after 
which she secured a position as assistant to the de- 
signer for a garment company in Michigan. Later 
she was promoted to the position of designer for this 
company in the New York Branch. 

Frances and Carolyn were both admitted to the 
Traphagen School of Fashion in New York after they 
graduated. Carolyn wrote an interesting letter to a 
schoolmate telling of their apartment which they share 
with several other students and how economically they 
live. She also told of the advantages of the valuable 
training they had received in their high school. Frances 
is now employed by a well-known French designer, with 
high hopes for the future. 

There are also some graduates who have become 
proficient enough to be placed on the adult evening 
school faculty, and their instruction is requested by 
many of the women who have worked under them in 
previous semesters. Audrey teaches dressmaking at 
night and works as a fitter in a department store during 
the day. Lena has a dressmaking class in the evening 
and operates her bridal shop during the day. Julia 
specializes in the creating of wedding dresses during 
the day and teaches an evening class in tailoring. 
Bernice, who operated her own dress shop until she 
married, is now teaching an adult class in dressmaking. 

Girls who specialize in foods are taught food values, 
balanced diets, meal planning and economical buying. 
Their training includes home cooking, quantity cook- 
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ing, cafeteria, or tearoom cooking. 
supervision, they get actual experience in the planning 
of meals for the school cafeteria and the teachers’ tea- 
room. They plan the menus, order the food, figure the 


Under faculty 


costs, cook, and serve the meals. The girls have been 
charming hostesses at faculty teas where they have 
combined their artistic urge with their knowledge of 
highly refined tastes in the serving of dainty little 
canapes and cakes unequalled for delectability. 

Their culinary accomplishments have rewarded the 
girls with responsible positions in Cleveland’s best eat- 
ing places. 

Miriam’s training in cake decorating, and fancy 
sandwich and canape making has made it possible for 
her to hold a responsible position as a caterer for a 
well-known company in Cleveland. In a confident yet 
unassuming manner, she is capable of going into a home 
and serving a beautiful, tempting snack, with speed, 
which brings a glow of pride to the most particular 
hostess. Miriam and Helen, like some of the grad- 
uates of other departments, are members of the eve- 
ning school faculty and teach cake decorating and 
party foods. 

Another department which is very much in demand 
is Cosmetology. This is a two-year course offered to 
16-year-old girls who have completed the 10th grade. 
The girls who take this course secure their high school 
diplomas as well as their licenses by devoting half time 
to academic studies and half time to Cosmetology. 
Thus, they are better equipped for managerial positions 
or for owning their own beauty shops. 

Whenever a need for training girls in some new field 
presents itself, it is analyzed carefully, and if deemed 
advisable, a satisfactory course is added to the curricu- 
lum. One of our newest ventures is the course for dental 
assistants which has attracted the attention of educa- 
tors all over the country. 

Then, too, there are other courses which have been 
set up to meet the immediate demands of industry, busi- 
ness and society. When industry has absorbed all of 
the workers it can use in a particular field, the course 
is discontinued. Such courses as hand buttonhole 
making, hosiery repairing and lamp shade making are 
typical of these short unit courses. 

The teachers at Jane Addams are striving to broaden 
the girls’ understanding of each other, as well as of 
peoples in other lands, for they are aware that this 
understanding is a prerequisite in the construction of a 
decent, orderly world society nourished by morality 
and governed under law. 

This is achieved through the study of English, Social 
Studies, Mathematics and Science and the correlation 
of these academic subjects with the trade subjects. The 
English courses are designed to help the girl to speak 
correctly, to interpret intelligently, and to cultivate 
appreciation of the best literature. Opportunities for 
realistic teaching are afforded in the Social Studies, 
namely, World History, American History, Civics and 
Modern Problems. Thus an attempt is made to ac- 
quaint the girls with the economic, industrial and social 
development in various periods. 

Arrangements provide time for cultivating in the 
girls a desire for wholesome leisure-time activities. 
This is accomplished through various groups and clubs. 
The glee clubs, dramatic groups, and radio classes co- 
operate in producing plays and student programs. The 
Student Council is responsible for the establishment of 
high standards of citizenship in the school. Member- 
ship in the local chapter of the National Honor So- 
ciety is awarded to girls who are outstanding in scholar- 
ship and desirable personality traits. 
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The Physical Education Department plays an impor- 
tant part in developing wholesome recreational habits 
through its skating, bowling and horseback riding clubs. 

The “Fatigue Furlough” was originated at Jane 
Addams Vocational High School as part of the physical 
education work. It was an outgrowth of the need for 
reducing excessive fatigue for those whose work re- 
quires long time sitting or long time standing. Through 
careful scientific study a series of exercises were de- 
veloped. Some of the industrial plants in Cleveland 
have now adopted for the employees this valuable series 
of exercises to reduce fatigue and increase efficiency in 
their work. 

This pioneer venture came about because it was rec- 
ognized that many girls did not go on to college. It was 
found, too, that many girls were thrust into a working 
world that had no place for them not because they 
lacked intelligence, but because they lacked training. 
Since 1926, when the school was moved to its present 
location, the original aims have been changed to fit the 
needs of the time and the demand for admission to the 
school has increased as the public has learned more 
about the advantages of this type of education. 

Whatever the future may hold for vocational educa- 
tion, Jane Addams Vocational High School will keep 
pace with the conditions as it has in the past, endeavor- 
ing to serve through providing competent workers for 
a changing world. 


SILVERSMITHING WORKSHOP 
CONFERENCE 


The 2nd National Silversmithing Workshop Confer- 
ence for teachers will be held at the Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence, Rhode Island, August 2-27, 1948. 
Attendance at the conference, which is sponsored by 
Handy & Harman of New York City, will be limited to 
twelve teachers from colleges, universities, teachers’ 
colleges and art schools who are now teaching jewelry 
or smithing. Qualified teachers will be selected by a 
committee of selection from those teachers who sub- 
mitted application forms accompanied by photographs of 
their work and letters of reference by April 1, 1948. In- 
structor in this conference will be Baron Erik Fleming, 
Court Silversmith to His Majesty the King of Sweden. 


RETIREMENT 


(Continued from page 12) 


new activities has taken and is taking place. I am not 
trying to write a darn thing; I don’t have to. What 
wisdom I had I gave without stint on the job. The 
coming generation will get it largely by self discovery, 
anyway. I have already written reams that may help 
those interested. 

My good friends have remarked upon my ability to 
be on the go and to do things. Now I can direct that 
desirable gift to my heart’s content. I have always 
been a mechanic and happiest working with my hands 
at contrivances that called for ingenuity and the prob- 
lem solving this entails. The hard work this often re- 
quires is enjoyed because of the outcome immediately 
and concretely possible, and the freedom I have to take 
it up or lay tt down. All too true is the doctors’ admo- 
nition that advancing age is a stiff taskmaster. Yes, 
stiff is the adjective, when evening comes and muscles 
and joints are rebelling because enthusiasm has led 
to overdoing. 

This needs further explanation. When we (Mrs. 
Johnson and I) retired this second time we again 
headed for Seattle and our old summer home at South 
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View from "J's Nest"; West Seattle in distance. 


Beach on Bainbridge Island overlooking Puget Sound 
and the mighty Mt. Rainier. To be accurate Mrs. 
Johnson hasn’t retired or I would indeed be in trouble. 
Running the home is a life long job. 

My first teaching job, after leaving college and work- 
ing as a machinist, was in Seattle in 1894 as a teacher 
of mechanical drawing and supervisor of manual train- 
ing. I can see the old brick building across the bay now 
with my field glasses. When I left Seattle in 1917 to 
join Dr. Prosser’s staff at Washington, the city had 
grown to five large high schools all with manual arts 
departments and with industrial arts hand work in 
every grade school. There were some 75 special teach- 
ers who gave me a dinner send off to my new job. I can 
testify that it is a wonderful opportunity and experience 
to grow along with a thriving city from 100,000 to some 
300,000 population. 

It was during these lively years that we acquired the 
J’s Nest—1907. We gradually improved the place from 
a couple of tents to a respectable cottage. Many the 
jollifications in the spring and the fall—the beginning 
and the end of the school year—we had at the J’s Nest, 
with all of the teachers in the industrial and home- 
making arts department of the Seattle schools partici- 
pating. 

Two factors influenced our choice to return to 
Puget Sound. Our two daughters and their families 
live nearby. Daughter Jane in Seattle with a daughter, 
a sophomore in the U. of W. Two sons, Benjie a G.I. 
now a sophomore at Yale, and Nick just graduating 
from high school. Our other daughter, Edith, lives in 
Puyallup, adjacent to Tacoma, and has two small boys, 
Johnnie 8 and Robbie 6 years. The other factor was 
the real estate inflation of values. We could not refuse 
the unheard of price offered for our small home in West- 
wood, the U.C.L.A. location in Los Angeles. 

So we are back where we started from after 23 years 
in industrial education in the state of Washington, 23 
years in California, with 3 years in Federal Vocational! 
Education and 2 with the state of Delaware. Reason 
enough for letting it go at that and devoting my time 
with the great out-of-doors, building, repairing, and 
doing the many things needed about this 4 acres of 
timber lining 225 feet of the beach. This makes rest 
at night a luxury, lulled to sleep by the swish of the 
waves on the beach and the winter rain on the roof. 
Before dropping off to sleep my mind is full of new 
plans for the morrow: With axe, saw and block and 
tackle (for we have no fuel shortage), no need for fuel 
oil but need for plenty of elbow grease. Each flooding 
tide leaves a log or a timber for me to hoist off the 
beach with my derrick to cut later into fire wood, with 
my home-made power drag saw, for stove and fireplace. 
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We have traveled a lot, too. To California each year 
by auto. The most beautiful trip in the country. Our 
L. A. friends have been most generous in remembering 
us upon all occasions. Last winter we celebrated our 
fiftieth wedding anniversary by taking a plane from Los 
Angeles for Mexico City. Three weeks of luxurious 
travel and sight seeing, without any responsibility. I 
commend this outing, including the wedding anni- 
versary, to every American, particularly to teachers. 

I am still a golf enthusiast and fan. My son-in-law 
plays in the low 80’s and is quite willing to play with 
me. “Greater love hath no golfer than to play with a 
dub.” We enjoy the movies. Radio is always on tap. 
A console, a present from the Wiggins Trade School 
faculty, makes this entertainment most enjoyable. Of 
course, we make frequent visits to Seattle to see our 
relatives and friends. The scenery from our porch and 
windows is very magnificent in all kinds of weather 
without fog. Our cottage is some 50 feet above tide 
water and that distance back from it among the big 
trees. When Mt. Rainier is visible 60 miles to the 
south in clear weather, it is a beautiful sight to behold, 
towering 14,000 feet above all this beauty. 

Social and religious life is abundant from which to 
choose what is congenial. The estimated population of 
this island is 7,500. It is some 12 miles long and 5 
wide, situated directly west of Seattle 4 or 5 miles. 
Education is well provided for in a number of grade 
schools and one large high school. There are many 
churches of all denominations. One ferry corporation 
controls all ferries in Puget Sound, and provides hourly 
service between Winslow and Seattle. A bridge is con- 
templated to the mainland, west, which will bring 
Bremerton and the Olympic Peninsula closer to Seattle. 
There are some 80 ferries every day passing both ways, 
directly in front of us, between Seattle and Bremerton, 
in addition to a variety of naval craft and pleasure 
boats. So we are on the main highway of activity, 
while secluded in our own big timber. 

This area is the greatest small boat region in the 
US., so the yacht club of Seattle states, with over 
15,000 yachts, yawls, and power boats of all kinds. 
Years ago we cruised every summer, when our daugh- 
ters were little girls, in our “Blue J”—a 15 footer with 
outboard motor—to various parts of the Sound. I plan 
to have another boat and “kicker” this coming summer. 

“A message” L. H. has requested. Looking back over 
what has been done and gained, and its value for the 
future, I think the teaching of others how to think is 
the most significant and important. I well recall when, 
as I was learning what it was all about from the 
“Skipper”, the late Charles R. Allen, it gradually 
dawned upon me what teaching really means and how 
to attain it. It is not so much what it is you are learn- 
ing, acquiring, as it is the way you learn it. It is the 
new habits of mind and power to meet new situations, 
life’s problems, with initiative and high morale, that 
are the real outcome of all good teaching in any field 
of endeavor. Vocational education, to my mind, is the 
best medium for such teaching because the test of the 
acquisition of this power to “use your head” can be 
checked so objectively. The consequences of faulty 
thinking and of morale are more easily discovered by 
the learner, under the direction of the skillful voca- 
tional teacher. 

In closing a final observation: Retirement in a way 
is like a graduation. The beginning of new possibilities 
with the added advantage of experience and wisdom 
to profit by this new opportunity. Like a graduation 
it has to be earned to be enjoyed. May you all live to 
enjoy your retirement. 
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AVA 
MEMBERSHIP 


1947-48 


a= of the concrete evidences of strength in and 
support for vocational education is the membership 
in the state vocational associations and in the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. It is significant that the 
Washington AVA office reports membership at a high 
level. 

It can be seen from the accompanying table that 
membership in the American Vocational Association 
is much higher than a year ago. The March 31, 1948 
membership was approximately 4700 greater than that 
of the same date a year ago. On this basis, it is ex- 
pected that the 1947-48 AVA membership will go well 
above the 25,000 mark. 

The Washington AVA office in the Spring of 1947 
established tentative membership goals for the states 
and territories based on a 10% increase over the highest 
previous membership in each state. On March 31, 1948 
four states—Minnesota, Georgia, Texas and Oklahoma 
—and Hawaii had passed their membership goals. On 
the same date, thirty-six of the fifty states and terri- 
tories reported higher memberships than on that date 
a year ago. Twenty-eight of these states and territories 
had more members on March 31 than they had for the 





entire previous year. Attention is called to the fact 
that several states are within a few members of reach- 
ing their advanced membership goals for the 1947-48 
membership year. 

During the next two or three months many states 
will be holding their annual vocational conventions— 
many have already held them. These conventions pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity not only for developing 
enthusiasm and interest in vocational education but 
also for swelling the membership rolls. There is still 
time during the 1947-48 year for many states to obtain 
substantial increases in membership and to reach or 
surpass their goals. At the same time, it should be 
borne in mind that plans for next year’s membership 
should now be well underway and during the coming 
conventions attention should be given to increasing 
membership in the state vocational associations and 
in the AVA for the 1948-49 year which begins in 
December. 

The interest in and support for vocational education 
as evidenced by the membership figures represent strong 
support for the program and the professional leader- 
ship in the state vocational associations and in the AVA. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Those state vocational associa- 
tion officers who did not receive a copy of the 
pamphlet, “AVA Membership—the Year Ahead” 
(which was distributed last Summer), or if they 
desire additional copies, should address their re- 
quests to the Washington AVA office. This pam- 
phlet presents information concerning member- 
ship in the AVA and the state vocational associa- 
tions for the past ten years. 











1947-48 AVA MEMBERSHIP 
March 31, 1948 


Mar. 31 Mar. 31 1946- 1948 

STATE 1948 1947 47 GOAL 
Alabama ....... 522 546 558 679 
co 105 105 109 119 
Arkansas ....... 554 519 563 712 
California ....... 1187 1049 1111 1224 
Gelpradeo ....... 80 124 124 223 
Connecticut ...... 236 255 268 368 

Delaware ....... 64 85 90 143 
€or 153 163 182 244 
PEOTIE: S55 Shs oa 356 407 479 1357 
Georgia ....:... 1551 1176 =61183 1411 

[oo 186 144 144 158 
| Sl ee 56 90 93 159 
EE ee 1732 1092 18657 2757 
Indiana ........ 641 584 623 944 
MINA ESS ose 414 384 386 644 
oo Se 324 297 301 329 

Kentucky ....... 673 410 468 695 

MOUINIGRE ....... 195 187 235 479 
Ree ee 63 13 49 176 
Maryland ....... 360 355 405 558 
Massachusetts .... 943 550 942 1197 
Michigan ....... 267 249 256 1258 
Minnesota ...... 743 298 317 578 
Mississippi ...... 630 547 550 849 
Se 497 571 573 712 

Montana ........ 43 — 72 132 

Nebraska ....... 209 232 232 355 
Nevada ........ 49 18 23 86 
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Mar. 31 Mar. 31 1946- 1948 

STATE 1948 1947 47 GOAL 
New Hampshire .. 60 83 85 91 
New Jersey ...... 374 316 317 678 
New Mexico ..... 129 118 119 140 
New York ....... 1440 1166 1378 2302 
North Carolina ... 731 753 753 854 
North Dakota .... 137 129 137 148 
rere 804 690 724 1271 
Oklahoma ...... 1016 551 553 607 
QTBGOW 6. '88eidioe a 143 104 108 308 
Pennsylvania 959 772 897 §=2113 
Puerto Rico ...... 289 301 301 528 
Rhode Island .... 10 _ _ 47 
South Carolina ... 674 544 572 834 
South Dakota .... 98 81 81 176 
Tennessee ....... 524 585 634 880 
MG sks ocws dies 2188 1432 1590 £1727 
ree ee 157 135 154 209 
| er er 91 107 107 118 
re 920 830 862 941 
Washington ..... 342 243 263 515 
West Virginia .... 289 200 232 442 
Wisconsin ....... 1038 1024 1184 1473 
Wyoming .....+.- 88 _ 69 113 
NE. oaks exams 5 5 5 58 
Pee 25339 20619 23318 35119 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
REFRIGERATORS 
Kitchen Planned 
by Aome Economists 
for NEW Convenience 


Here are the refrigerators which have been devel- 
oped with the aid of Home Economists— women 
who know all the vital refrigeration requirements 
necessary for efficient operation and successful re- 
sults! 





International Harvester refrigerators are available in three 
spacious 8-cubic-foot models — Standard, De Luxe and Super 
De Luxe. And they all have the Harvester basic-eight— EIGHT im- 
portant features that assure greater efficiency, convenience, de- 


pendability. 


Included are the “Tight-Wad” hermetically sealed unit for 
low-cost operation, with 5-year warranty ... permanent insulation 
of spun glass fibers... welded, all steel lifetime construction... 
genuine Dulux Enamel exterior, baked on over Bonderite. 


The beautiful Super De Luxe model illustrated has a super- 
roomy interior—actually 16.3 square feet of shelf area to load with 
food —yet it’s so streamlined, it takes no extra room in the kitchen. 
With all the basics that Home Economists regard as necessary, plus 
extra Harvester features! It’s Super De Luxe in every way! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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The IH Home Economics Department, 
with its completely equipped kitchens 
and full staff of trained, experienced 
home economists, is ready to assist 
Home Economists everywhere on re- 
frigeration subjects. 


REFRIGERATOR 
RECIPES 





Send for this book of refrigerator 
recipes and for complete information 
on all International Harvester refrig- 
erators and freezers to Consumer Re- 
lations Dept., International Harvester 
Company, 180 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





Special lH ae Ae the Model 8H5, illustrated above 





















































Frozen Food “Stowaway” 
stores 35 lbs. of food 


Bottle shelf holds 12 one- 
quart square milk bottles 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
CRfcey raion 
THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER SYSTEM OF FOOD PRESERVATION 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 


Two “Foldaway” shelves for 
butter, cheese, leftovers 


Roomy “Frigidrawer” stores 
13% Ibs. meat, poultry, fish 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(Continued from page 15) 


terms of these percentages the vocational and technical 
high schools have done well. 

Forty-six per cent of the four year high schools re- 
ported a home room guidance program emphasizing vo- 
cational guidance, but 66% of them reported a home 
room guidance program emphasizing educational guid- 
ance! Chief reliance for the dissemination of occupa- 
tional information is placed on the use of speakers and 
movies, and that could be unfortunate. An argument 
could be made for a better organized and integrated 
program of vocational guidance; occasional speakers and 
movies, not a part of any well planned program, aren’t 
good enough. Most encouraging is the interest in the 
follow-up and placement program. 











Educational guidance 

Guid. in the sel. of schools and col. 49 
Guid. in the selection of curricula 48 
Pre-admission guidance 30 
Coop. with colleges on adm. problems 30 
Guid. relative to school success 26 
Orientation of new students 25 
Follow-up of grads. entering col. 13 
Vocational guidance 

Cooperation with employing interests 25 
Guid. in the selection of voc. obj. 12 
Job placement organization 12 
Dissemination of occup. information 8 
Guid. relative job adjustment problems 7 
Follow-up of non-grads. and grads. 4 
going to work 












































FIGURE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 
REPORTING SELECTED PRACTICES IN EDUCATIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AS SUPERIOR 
1947 


It has been suggested that vocational guidance has 
not received the attention that educational guidance 
has. In one section of the 1947 questionnaire, the school 
men were asked to rate their practices in certain areas. 
Some of the “superior” ratings are reported in Figure 
2, grouped under the headings “Educational Guidance” 
and ‘Vocational Guidance.” Little comment need be 
made. It would seem apparent that the people re- 
turning the questionnaires were prouder of what they 
were doing in educational guidance than of what they 
were doing in vocational guidance, 

The question might properly be raised as to whether 
or not the schools which send the greater proportion of 
their school leavers or graduates to work have a pro- 
gram different in any respect from those which do not 
send as many to work. Two groups were identified: 
(1) the schools which sent fewer than 10% of the 
students leaving school through drop-out or graduation 
to work, and (2) those which sent more than 50% to 
work. In an analysis of the returns on the section of 
the questionnaire which reported activities, it was dis- 
covered that different percentages reported for the two 
groups on 48 of the 50 items; however, with reference 
to 35 of the 48 items the larger percentages were for 
the group sending more students to work. 
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In Table II, the ten activities for which the per- 
centage differences were greater are listed in order of 
size of difference. In only two cases are the differences 
in favor of the “go-to-school” group. The conclusion 
is suggested that these schools may be recognizing the 
special needs of the “go-to-work” group and may be 
developing a program to meet these needs. 


TABLE Il 


PERCENTAGE OF FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN GO-TO-SCHOOL AND GO-TO-WORK GROUPS 
REPORTING SELECTED ACTIVITIES 1947 











Fewer than | More than 
10% leaving | 50% leaving 
| school for school for 
: See work 
Number of schools | 42 36 
|__| 

Record of vocational 

preferences 52% 81% 
Orientation of new stv- | 

dents through the home | 

room program | 43 67 
Guidance for veterans | 72 94 
Use of interest inventories | 43 64 
Follow-up in job situa- 

tions of graduates 40 55 
Use of vocational aptitude | 

tests 31 45 
Dissemination of occupa- | 

tional information | 

through speakers from 

outside 81 95 
Follow-up in further | 

school experience of | 

graduates | 67 78 
Use of achievement tests | 79 58 
Dissemination of occupa- | 

tional information 

through movies 98 86 
, . \ 





Any conclusions drawn from this very brief report 
are tentative to say the least. A great mass of data 
has been accumulated and is now being worked over 
with the appropriate techniques. We have a picture 
somewhat near the truth of what has happened and 
what is happening in the guidance movement in this 
state and it is expected that this picture will help us 
develop a procedure for the evaluation of an individual 
school as well as the state program. But more of this 
later. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—New Jersey was the first state to make a state- 
wide survey of guidance practices in the secondary schools 
(1931). Since then it has repeated the survey at five-year in- 
tervals. This article by Professor R. B. Cunliffe is a preliminary 
report of the fourth state-wide survey. These surveys have 
shown interesting developments and trends in the fields of guid- 
ance practices.—C. E. Partch. 
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INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 22) 


number of semester hours required in the professional 
area ranges from 12 to 38 according to the school where 
the work is taken. 

And finally, regardless of where the prospective 
teacher may elect to take his training, lie will be ex- 
pected to do from 3 to 15 semester hours of cadet teach- 
ing. The nature, as well as the amount of cadet teach- 
ing, varies widely. In some colleges it is taken on a 
part-time basis while the student carries a partial load 
of regular classes. This is possible only where the col- 
lege is located close to the center where the cadet teach- 
ing is done. This practice has the advantage of lending 
itself to close supervision from the college and makes 
possible a continuous check on progress and help 
through classes that may be carried concurrently. 
In other schools, cadet teaching is a full-time assign- 
ment and may be carried on at distances of several 
hundred miles from the campus. This system also 
has many evident advantages. “First, the teaching 
situation is likely to be more real since it is a full-time 
assignment. The student teacher has an opportunity to 
become a part of the school staff, to attend faculty 
meetings, to ride the bus with the students, and to enter 
into the community life. This system also makes pos- 
sible the choice of outstanding centers regardless of 
where they may be found. The major obstacle with this 
arrangement is the difficulty of supervision which neces- 
sitates a very careful choice of master teachers. 

The placement of cadet teaching is also an important 
factor. If cadet teaching is placed too early, the student 
will not have sufficient background in skills and profes- 
sional knowledge to make his experience fully mean- 
ingful. If, on the other hand, it comes too late, say in 
the last semester of the senior year, there will be no op- 
portunity to overcome any weaknesses which may have 
been apparent during the cadet teaching experience. 
There seems to be considerable evidence that cadet 
teaching placed during the last half of the junior year 
or the first half of the senior year is most effective from 
all points of view. 


AVA LEADERS OVERSEAS 


Dr. Franklin J. Keller of New York City was over- 
seas in Germany for nearly a year and was serving as 
the Head Director of the Vocational Education service 
in the U. 8. Zone in Germany. 

Ray Phipps of Connecticut is now in Korea. 

Dr. Homer J. Smith of the University of Minnesota 
will be in the U. 8. Zone in Germany from mid-March 
to mid-June. 

Ralph C. Wenrich, Assistant Superintendent for 

Vocational Education in Michigan, left March 15 to 
serve as an expert on commercial and vocational edu- 
cation on the staff of General Keyes, Commanding 
yeneral of the United States Armed Forces in Austria, 
for a period of approximately 90 days. Mr. Wenrich’s 
duties will involve lecturing before adult audiences, 
conferences of educational officials, teachers’ groups and 
student groups in Austria. Mr. Wenrich’s duties in the 
State Office during his tour of duty in Austria will be 
carried by William B. Hawley, Assistant State Director 
of Vocational Education. 

About a year ago .M. D. Mobley of Georgia spent 
three months in Germany in similar service. 

Dr. Ralph H. Woods, President of Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky, is on a_ three 
months’ assignment in Greece. 
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There are, no doubt, others who have rendered some 
service of this kind, or who will be asked to render such 
service. The American Vocational Journal will be glad 
to be informed concerning these men in order that 
proper notation may be made in the columns of the 
Journal. 





M. D. MOBLEY HONORED 


Dr. M. D. Mobley, 
State Director Vo- 
cational Education, 
and Mrs. Jean C. 
Westbrook, Presi- 
dent, Georgia Vo- 
cational Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. M. D. Mo- 
bley, State Di- 
rector of Voca- 
tional Education 
in Georgia, was 
recently honored 
at a breakfast 
given by the 
Georgia Vocational Association. Meeting at the Ansley 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., the group presented Dr. Mobley 
with a beautiful saddle as a token of its appreciation 
for his leadership in vocational education in Georgia, 
in the nation and across the seas. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





@ The Oklahoma Vocational Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Tulsa on 
February 13, 1948, in connection with the 
state convention of the Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association. 


At the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion, the following officers were elected: 
Perry McCoy, Coordinator, Distributive 
Education, Enid—President; Miss Carrie 
Fisher, Home Economics Instructor, Law- 
ton—Vice President; Harold Hutton, Vo- 
cational Agriculture Instructor, Clinton— 
Vice President; E. P. Chandler, State Su- 
pervisor, Trade and Industrial Education 
—Secretary Treasurer. Dr. Henry G. Ben- 
nett, President, Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater, was the principal speaker at 
the general session and delivered an in- 
spiring and challenging message entitled, 
“Looking Forward with Vocational Educa- 
tion in Oklahoma.” Dr. Bennett traced 
the history of Vocational Education in 
the state and pointed toward goals which 
could be attained. 


@ The Annual Convention of the Illi- 
nois Vocational Association was held at 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
April 1-3, 1948. The Speaker at the 
opening general session was Professor A. B. 
Mays, College of Education, University 
of Illinois. The Annual I.V.A. Dinner 
was held on the evening of Friday, April 
2, with Mr. Willard K. Lasher, Master of 
Ceremonies. The speaker Irving Pflaum, 
Foreign Editor of the Sun and Times, ad- 
dressed the group on the topic “Russia 
The Enigma.” Sectional programs, com- 
mercial exhibits and educational exhibits 
were features of the convention. General 
chairman of arrangements was Robert E. 
Lakemacher. 


©@ The officers of the Washington Vo- 


cational Association for 1948 are as fol- 
lows: 
President, Lloyd W. Cook, Spokane 


Trade School, Spokane; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Eleanor McCready, 119 West Sixth, 
Port Angeles; Vice Presiderts, Agriculture, 
J. Arthur Johnson, Ellensburg High School, 
Ellensburg; Distributive Education, Gor- 
don Simmons, Weatherwax High School, 
Aberdeen; Home Economics, Miss Lucy 
McCormick, Spokane Public Schools, 
Fourth and Stevens, Spokane; Trade and 


Industrial, S. G. Cook, Spokane Trade 
School, Spokane; President Ex-Officio, 
Dave Hartzog, Puyallup High School, 
Puyallup, 





“OLIVER” 


18’’ BAND SAW 


Cuts wood, metal, plas- 
tics, etc. — an ideal 
Band Saw for school 
shops. Has many re- 
finements and adjust- 
ments of larger ma- 
chines. Crosscuts and 
miters up to 8”. Rips 
to 11” wide. Table 
tilts 45° to right. Mo- 
tor mounted on arbor. 
Easy to operate. Write 
for Bulletin No. 192. 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





® Washington Vocational Association 
Panel Program, Inland Empire Education 
Convention was held April 9, 1948, Spo- 
kane, Washington. Chairman of the Panel 
was Herman N. Miller, Supervisor Trade 
and Industrial Education, State Board of 
Vocational Education, Olympia. 


©@ Herb Russel, Spokane Trade School, 
was selected by local members as Chair- 
man to guide their activities in handling 
the arrangements for the WVA Conven- 
tion. The overall planning is well under 
way and a large portion of the initial de- 
tails will have been taken care of before 
June. The following AVA-WVA members 
are the “Sparkplugs” who are heading 
the all important working committees: 

Mrs. Lorna Herman, Registrations and 
Information; Don Townsend, Publicity 
and Correspondence; Maynard Rickerd, 
Hospitality; Rowland Johnson, Entertain- 
ment; Ethel C. Larson, Banquet; Eugene 
Heuser, Displays and Exhibits; Gerald M. 
Crowe, Physical Arrangements and Public 
Address. 


@ Plans are under way for the first 
Georgia State Vocational Conference 
which will be held in Macon on June 
10th, 11th and 12th. All phases of Voca- 
tional Education will be represented. 
About fifteen hundred people are expected 
to attend the conference. 


® The Annual Convention and Confer- 
ence on Industrial Education of the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Education Association 
was held in San Jose, California, April 
23-24, 1948. Among the more important 
features of the meeting were addresses, 
“Critical Issues of Industrial Education” 
by Mr. Julian McPhee, President, AVA; 
“The Importance of Industrial Education” 
by Dr. Ralph Fields, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; and “The 
Industrial Educator’s Responsibility in a 
Guidance Program” by Dr. H. B. Mc- 
Daniel, Associate Professor of Education, 
Stanford University. 


® The Texas Vocational Association 
held its annual convention in Houston 
April 7-10, 1948. President Wade L. Ban- 
owski reports that approximately one 
thousand vocational teachers from all over 
Texas attended one of the most successful 
meetings of the TVA ever held. 

Speakers at the opening session Thurs- 
day evening, April 8, held in the ballroom 
of the Rice Hotel included Dr. L. D. 
Haskew, Dean of Education, The Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Mr. W.S. Lowry, Exec- 
utive Director, State Board of Vocational 
Education. Greetings were extended by 
Dr. W. E. Moreland, Superintendent of the 
Houston Public Schools; and Dr. E. E. 
Oberholtzer, President of the University 
of Houston. Chris Groneman, Acting 
Head of Industrial Arts, The A & M Col- 
lege of Texas, and Vice-President of the 
TVA responded for the Association. 

The Convention included sectional 
meetings of the various groups of the 
TVA, business sessions, and visits to the 
Houston Public Schools. One of the high- 
lights of the program was the annual ban- 
quet held Friday evening, April 9, with 
Mr. Plasco Moore, Assistant State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, as toast- 
master. 





® The Twentieth Anniversary Conven- 
tion of the Michigan Industrial Education 
Society was held at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, April 8, 9, 10, 1948. General Chair- 
man of the Convention was Dr. 
W. Dalton of Ann Arbor who cooperated 
with the officers of the Association; Presi- 
dent Claud A. Bosworth, Muskegon; Vice- 
President Joel W. Lee, Owosso; and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer Arthur L. 
Reagh, Grand Rapids. 


@ The home economics department at 
Arizona State College at Flagstaff was 
hostess to 130 members and advisers of 
the Arizona Association of Future Home- 
makers of America for their third annual 
state meeting. Miss Byrd Burton,. Mrs. 
Mary MacAllister, members of Omicron 
Kappa Gamma (Home Economics Club) 
and other people at the College, made 
the arrangements and helped make the 
program a success. Dr. Hazel Frost, Na- 
tional F.H.A. Adviser, Miss Catherine 
Dicks, New Mexico State Adviser, and 
Teresa Viramontes, State President of 
F.H.A. in New Mexico, were special guests 
for the two-day meet. 


@ The Arkansas Association of Future 
Homemakers of America held its first 
peace time convention at the Robinson 
Auditorium, Little Rock, Arkansas, March 
27, 1948. More than 5,000 members, ad- 
visers, chapter mothers and school admin- 
istrators attended. Miss Edna pale, 
Chief, Homemaking Education, U. S. O 
fice of Education, spoke on “Proving ae 
Friendship To Other Peoples.” Following 
Miss Amidon’s talk, Gwendolyn Michael, 
National Public Relations Chairman, of 
Booneville, Mississippi, led a panel ‘dis- 
cussion on Youth’s Part in World Peace. 
Mrs. Ben Laney, wife of Arkansas’ Gover- 
nor, and the State Chapter Mother, was 
a guest at the meeting. 


® The Vocational High School Principals 
of New York City are holding a dinner 
meeting in the Advertising Club, Park 
Avenue and 35th Street, on May 20, 1948, 
according to Edward M. Wallen, Presi- 
dent. Mr. Henry Holloway, who retires 
at the end of this term, will be recognized 
at this dinner. The principal speaker of 
this meeting will be L. H. Dennis, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Vocational 
Association. 


JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


John Robert Gregg, inventor of the 
Gregg Shorthand System, died in New 
York City on February 23, 1948, at the age 
of eighty. His passing is mourned, not 
only by his friends and associates, but 
by the entire business education world 
where his influence has been so greatly felt. 


Born in Ireland, Mr. Gregg came to this 
country in 1893 after having mastered 
existing shorthand systems and having pub- 
lished his first shorthand manual, “Light 
Line Phonography.” It was in this country 
that his shorthand system spread rapidly. 
It is said that today 96% of all schools 
offering instruction in shorthand teach his 
system. 


At the time of his death, Mr. Gregg was 
active in the direction of his world-wide 
business affairs which included the pub- 
lication of seven magazines, two of which 
he edited personally; management of 
Gregg College and of his chain of eighteen 
business schools in England, and the di- 
rection of the Gregg Publishing Company 
and its international affiliates. 
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PERSONALS 


Mark Nichols, State Director, Vocational 
Agriculture for Utah, was granted a ten 
months leave from his duties to serve as 
Field Representative for the American 
Institute of Cooperation, Washington, 
D.C. He left Utah February 11, 1948. 


Paul T. Hiser has been appointed Assistant 
Professor in the Division of Industrial 
Arts at the Oswego State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, New York. He will also act 
as supervisor of cadet training, and off- 
campus teaching. 











Dr. Gerald D. Whitney of Pennsylvania is 
apparently enjoying himself since his re- 
tirement from active service in the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., schools. Dr, Whitney spent 
some time in Florida this winter, and as 
we go to press he is getting ready to leave 
Florida for his summer home in Michigan 
on Gunn Lake. If any of you are ever 
in the vicinity of Gunn Lake in Michigan, 
be sure to look up Gerald Whitney. 


Miss Jane Bryce—We regret to pass on 
to our readers the information that Miss 
Jane Bryce of Pittsburgh, Pa., died on 
March 16. Her death was due to uremic 
poisoning, the result of a very serious 
accident several years ago from which she 
never fully recovered. Miss Bryce was 
principal of the Girls Trade School in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and was one of Pennsy!l- 
vania’s most popular vocational adminis- 
trators. She was a loyal and active mem- 
ber of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion and seldom missed an AVA conven- 
tion. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Riner, Supervisor of Home- 
making Education in the Omaha Public 
Schools, has been asked to serve on the 
staff of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. for two months 
commencing April Ist. Mrs. Riner will 
prepare material on Adult Homemaking 
Education based on her experience in 
Omaha. 


Miss Martha Artist, Head of the Home- 
making Department at Technical High 
School will be Acting Supervisor of Home- 
making Education during Mrs. Riner’s 
absence, and Mrs. Leota Traver will assist 
Miss Artist. 


Ernest C. Jeppsen is Special Represent- 
tative and the Chief of Party for the 
Institute of Inter American Affairs in 
Panama. Dennis H. Price is also in Panama 
on a special assignment for the Institute 
of Inter American Affairs to organize and 
develop the Vocational School in Divisa, 
some 140 miles in the interior. , Mr. Jep- 
psen and Mr. Price are working with the 
Ministry of Education in helping to estab- 
lish a National Program of Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education for the Republic 
of Panama. 


WORKSHOP AT UNIVERSITY 
OF ARKANSAS 


Forty-five homemaking teachers of 
Arkansas will attend a work shop at the 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, July 
19-27. The workshop will be directed by 
Dr. Anna Carol Fults, Arkansas State 
Teachers College. The group will prepare 
teaching materials, evaluate visual aids 
= study problems in homemaking edu- 
cation. 





Effective February 16, 1948, 


Elmer A. 
Lightfoot, formerly supervising teacher 
trainer at Williamston, Michigan, joined 
the staff of the Agricultural Education Di- 
vision of the Office of Vocational Educa- 
tion as Supervisor of Veterans’ Institu- 
tional On-Farm Training. 


John R. Ludington, Professor of Indus- 
trial Arts Education and State Super- 
visor of Industrial Arts Education in the 
State of North Carolina, has accepted the 
appointment as Specialist for Industrial 
Arts in the Office of Education. Mr. Lud- 
ington will begin his duties in the U. S. 
Office of Education as soon as suitable ar- 
rangements can be made for his successor 
in North Carolina. 





Robert D. Dolley, for nine years State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial and 
Distributive Education in Florida, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the position 
of state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to fill the position which will be va- 
cated by Colin English, now a candidate 
for governor of Florida. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION MEETING, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, JUNE 21-24, 1948 

“The Home in the World Community” 
is the theme of the 39th annual A.H.E.A. 
meeting to be held in Minneapolis, June 
21-24. The meeting headquarters will be 
in the Municipal Auditorium. The Radis- 
son will be the headquarters hotel. 
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An Introduction 
to Drafting 
BY STANLEY J. PAWELEK 


Just a few months after pub- 
lication, this book is already 
recognized as the text to use 
for beginning drawing classes. 
A prominent industrial 
teacher trainer says: 


“Dr. Pawelek’s book is the closest 
approach I have yet seen to the 
ideals we have held so long with 
reference to the teaching of draw- 
ing at the elementary or beginning 
level. Everything given is correct, 
appropriate, and designed to give 
a foundation for later work.” 


Plan now to use AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO DRAFTING with 
your next beginning drawing 


class. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 
Dallas London 














COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


“Practical education at a mile-high level.” Two 4-week 
periods, beginning “TUNE 21 and JULY 19, of an ex- 
panded program of Agricultural Education, Distribu- 
tive Education, Guidance and Counseling, Home 
Economics, Home Economics Education, Industrial 
Arts Education, Physical Education for Men, Trade 
and Industrial Education at both the graduate and 
undergraduate level. 








Prompt Shipments 
from a Complete Stock of 


LARSON LEATHER 


When you think of leather—think 
of Larson Leathercraft Head- 
quarters. Wide variety of cut- 
out projects. Moderate priced 
tooling leathers as well as top 
quality calfskins. 


We supply all tools, materials 
and instructions for making: 


Gloves Billfolds 
Link Belts Coin Purses 
Pyrostrips Comb Cases 
Moccasins Key Cases 


Woolskin Toys and Mittens 
Many Other Useful Items 


Send for FREE catalog 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
Dept. B—820 S. Tripp Ave. 


Chicago 24, Ill. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Land Economics, by Roland C. Renne. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., 1948. 736 pages, 
$5.00 


Broad aspects of the problems of land 
economics with applications for practice 
are included in this book, designed for 
college students and others interested in 
working in conservation, agriculture and 
related areas. 


A Guide to Better Handling and More 
Efficient Merchandising of Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables, by Ray Pillar. Nation- 
al League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Distributors, 1948. 47 pages, 
mimeographed. 

Written from the point of view of the 
retailer and his produce department, this 
publication is intended to provide a better 
understanding of the problems involved in 
merchandising fruits and vegetables at the 
retail level, and to serve as a guide in prep- 
aration of marketing and _ vocational 
courses on the subject. 


GUIDANCE 


Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance, 
edited by Oscar J. Kaplan. The Phil- 
osophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y., 1948. Two volumes, 
1422 pages. 

A compilation of information concern- 
ing the material available dealing with the 
whole field of vocational guidance. De- 
signed primarily for professional coun- 
selors who do not have large library re- 
sources, these two volumes. include offer- 
ings of some 283 individual contributors 
and should serve as a source book in this 
particular vocational field. 


Guidance Testing, by Clifford P. Froelich 
and Arthur L. Benson of the Office of 
Information and Guidance Service, Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1948. 104 pages. 
Designed for use by those who are re- 

sponsible for carrying out a guidance pro- 

gram involving the use and interpretation 
of tests, even though their specific train- 
ing in tests and measurements is limited. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Good Housekeeping Needlecraft Encyclo- 
pedia, by Alice Carroll. Rinehart and 
Company, College Department, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
1947. 478 pages, $2.80 text edition, 
$3.75 trade edition. 

Designed for the beginner as well as the 
experienced needle-woman, this well illus- 
trated book presents a deve ‘lopment of 
every popular phase of needle crafts. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Hand Made Jewelry, by Louis Wiener. D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York, 1948. 210 pages, $2.20. 

A well illustrated book, the purpose of 
which is to review basic techniques sO as 
to enable the aspiring craftsman to master 
them fully. 


Basic Tools for Woodworking, by Train- 
ing-Thru-Sight Association: Lee Fran- 
kel. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City, 
1948. 119 pages. 

Completely illustrated, in an attempt to 
incorporate the best features of the type 
of visual training programs that were 
developed during World War II 


INDUSTRIAL 


Radio and the Law, by J. G. Moser and 
Richard A. Levine. Parker & Company, 
241 East Fourth Street, Los Angeles 13, 
California, 1948. $10.00. 

Written by two author-attorneys who 
are qualified to practice under the Federal 
Communications Commission, this book 
presents an up-to-date and down-to-earth 
picture of radio for those interested in 
what goes on behind the microphone. 


What Comes of Training Women for War, 
by Dorothy Schaffer, for the Commission 
on Implications of Armed Services Edu- 
cational Programs, appointed by the 
American Council on Education. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1948. 223 pages, $3.00. 
Descriptive of the women’s military serv- 

ices of World War II, and, in addition, 
gives consideration to traditions touching 
the education and training of American 
women and girls, attitudes of society, and 
economic conditions bearing upon employ- 
ment prospects. 


GENERAL 


Assessment of Men, by The OSS Assess- 
ment Staff. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
College Department, 232 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y., 1948. 541 
pages, $5.00 text edition, $6.50 trade. 
Selection of personnel for the Office of 

Strategic Services with an analysis of the 

method used and results obtained. 


Trade-Mark Law and Practice, by Leon 
H. Amdur. Clark Boardman Company, 
Ltd., 11 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y 
1948. $15.00. 

Those interested in trade-marks and 
trade-mark protection will find this book 
timely and helpful. 


Education for What Is Real, by Earl C. 
KeNey. Harper and Bros., 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York, N. Y., 1948. $2.00. 
Chosen by the Selection Board of Pro- 

fessional Books, Inc., as being significant 

for American teachers. 


I Want to be Like Stalin, translated by 
George S. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge. 
The John Day Company, 1948. $2.00. 
From the Russian textbook on pedagogy 

by Yesipov and Goncharov, with an in- 

troduction by George 8. Counts. 


Youth-Serving Organizations, by M. M 
Chambers, American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education. 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C., 
1948. 162 pages, $3.00. 

The third edition (earlier editions ap- 
peared in 1937 and 1941) gives up-to-date 
information relative to national non-gov- 
ernmental associations, including mem- 
bership, purposes and activities. 
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PAPER COVERS 


Junior College Terminal Education in 
Your Community, by Lawrence L. 
Bethel, Frank B. Lindsay, and Jessie P. 
Bogue. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1948. 12 pages. 
A service publication of McGraw-Hill 

prepared by independent junior college 

authorities for those responsible for the 
further development of community junior 
colleges. 


Suggestions for Effective Techniques of 
Utilizing Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room, by C. R. Crakes. DeVry Corpora- 
tion, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, 
Ill., 1948. 6 pages, free. 


This bulletin, DeVry School Service 
Bulletin No. 4, describes in a practical 
manner methods a teacher may use in 
making the motion picture film an effec- 
tive aid in the classroom. Write the author 
for copy. 


Guidance Workshop 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is offering a workshop in vocational and 
educational guidance during the summer 
session. This workshop is designed to give 
trained and experienced counselors a 
chance to work together on professional 
problems. The six-week conference be- 
ginning on July 6 is to be divided into 
five seminars of one to two weeks each. 
Students must have the equivalent of a 
Master’s degree in guidance and experi- 
ence in their field, and may register for the 
whole workshop, a single unit or any com- 
bination of units. Application must be 
made by May 15. 

The workshop is under the direction of 
Donald E. Super, associate professor of 
education at Teachers College ‘and Bruce 
Shear, director of pupil personnel services, 
Northern Westchester County, New York 
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Arial 





Write for illustrated 
press sheet on ATF Little Giant. 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education * 200 Elmora Avenue * Elizabeth B, N. J. 


ATF LITTLE GIANT 





Safe to Operate—All moving parts com- 
pletely enclosed. 


Special Features — Automatic feeder; 
open reciprocating bed easily accessible 
for making changes in type form without 
removing from bed; ideal for cylinder 
press instruction with minimum investment. 


A Few Recent Installations: 

Medford Vocational School, Medford, Massachusetts 
Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan 

West Virginia Institute of Technology 


Montgomery, West Virginia 


Lanier Vocational School, San Antonio, Texas 











PRACTICAL BOOKS 


For Classroom 
Shop and Library 





MASONRY SIMPLIFIED, Vol. I—Tools, Ma- 
terials, Practice—Dalzell-Townsend. The ma- 
terials and tools of masonry; the various types 
shapes, and sizes of tile, brick, and concrete 
blocks; their adaptability to various uses; the 
methods of constructing various elements of a 
structure have been thoroughly discussed from 
the practical viewpoint of the expert tradesman. 
Price $4.50 
2 MASONRY SIMPLIFIED, Vol. tl—Practical 
Construction. The practical methods of con- 
structing each deta 
illustrated. 


of a structure. Completely 
Price $5.00 
3 FUNDAMENTALS OF CARPENTRY, Vol. I— 

Tools, Materials, Practice. Durbahn. This 
newcomer to our popular building trades series 
presents the fundamentals in teachable" form for 
the beginner and the apprentice. The organiza- 
tion is flexible, making it easily adaptable to a 
wide variety of training programs. Price $3.25 


4 FUNDAMENTALS OF CARPENTRY, Vol. Ii— 
Practical Construction. Modern methods of 
construction elaborately illustrated. Price $4.25 


3 HOW TO READ FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

Levin. Developed to overcome the difficul- 
ties experienced by the poor reader. Stimulates 
the desire to read, improves the ability to con- 
centrate, increases the reading speed, and devel- 
ops the power of retention. A complete ‘working 
plan" for vocational schools. Price $2.75 


6 DICTIONARY OF CARPENTRY TERMS. Dur- 

bahn-Dalzell. The terms of the carpentry 
trade and related fields concisely defined in the 
language of the trade. Price $.75 


7 TOOL AND DIE DESIGN—STUDY GUIDE. 

A new addition to our popular series of 
Study Guides. Includes assignments in standard 
texts, study questions, self-check questions, and 
comprehensive examinations. Price $1.50 
5 TRANSFORMERS. Dunlap-Siefert-Austin. The 

authors, who are all authorities in this field, 
have presented a thorough treatment of the sub- 
ject as applied to the problems of the practical 
man. Price $2.75 
4 DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS AND GENER- 

ATORS. McDougal-Keith-Ranson. The fun- 
damental and advanced principles presented in 
understandable terms. Price $3.00 


Please semd me the books circled below on 30 
days’ examination. If any of the books are 
adopted and 12 or more copies ordered, I will 
retain the adopted books as desk copies; other- 
wise, I will return them or remit, less the 
educational discount 


| 2 3 as 5 6 7 8 ? 
Name 
School 


School Address 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Drexel Ave. at 58th St. 
Dept. W316, Chicago 37 
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PUBLICATIONS 





Research Bulletin No. 1 — Occupational 
Adjustments of Vocational School 
Graduates. 1940. Pp. 132. Price 10 cents 
‘each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. 


SURVEY FORMS for use in making local 
or area studies of graduates and former 
students of industrial, home economics, or 
agricultural education schools or depart- 
ments; useful to occupational guidance, 


training, and placement programs. 1940. 
Pp. 4 ea. Prices: 10 copies, 15 cents; 
100 copies, $1.05; 1,000 copies, $8.25. 


Research Bulletin No. 2—A Study of In- 
dustrial Teacher Education at the Grad- 
uate Level. 1941. Pp. 42. Price, 10 cents 
each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. 


An Enlarged Program of Vocational Edu- 
cation With Special Reference to Larger 
Administrative Units. 1943. Pp. 52. Price, 
40 cents each; 10 or more, 35 cents each. 


Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. 
1946. Price, 25 cents each; 10 or more, 
20 cents each. 


State Supervision of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation. 1946. Free. 

America’s Vocational Schools. 1945. Pp. 

56. Single copies Free. 


Evaluative Criteria for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture. 1942. (Revised). 
Pp. 75. Prices: 20 cents each; 10 or more 
copies, 15 cents each. 


Manual of Directions for Use with “Eval- 
uative Criteria for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture, 1942 Revision.” 
1943. Pp. 15. Prices: | to 9 copies, 10 
cents each; 10 to 99 copies, ? cents each; 
100 or more copies, 8 cents each. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Monthly except July and August. $2.00 sub- 
scription price to colleges, universities, libra- 
ries, business firms, and interested lay persons. 
Free to members of American Vocational 
Assn., Inc. 


SERVICE LEAFLETS 
(Free) 


Area Vocational Schools—the Enlarge- 
ment of Opportunities for Vocational 
Education 


AVA—A Service Organization 
AVA—Agricultural Education Section 
AVA—tTrade and Industrial Education 

AVA—Home Economics Section 

AV A—industrial Arts Section 
AVA—Vocational Guidance Section 


Send orders for publications, American 
Vocational Journal subscriptions, and 
requests for information to: 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Ave. Washington 5, D.C. 


Make all checks payable to the 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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Audio-Visual Education 





Two new Teach-O-Filmstrips—“How to Use 
an Encyclopedia” and “Animals Round the 
World”—for use in elementary schools 
have been released by Popular Science 
publishing Company, Audio-Visual Divi- 
sion, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York. Both 
have been developed in cooperation with 
the World Book Encyclopedia, under the 
general direction of Dr. David J. Good- 
man, editor of Popular Science’s Audio- 
Visual Division. 


Each of the two new Popular Science 
Teach-O-Filmstrips comes with a complete 
Teaching Guide. “How to Use an Ency- 
clopedia” is $3.00; “Animals Round the 
World” is $5.00. Both are ready for im- 
mediate shipment by Popular Science or 
your local audio-visual dealer. 


The first complete public showing of McGraw- 
Hill’s new Text-Films on Health Educa- 
tion was held at the Museum of Natural 
History recently. 


Films shown are all part of a series pro- 
duced by McGraw-Hill Book Company 





OAKLEY FURNEY RETIRES 


The resignation, effective March 31, of 
Oakley Furney, istant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education in the State 
Education Department, was accepted with 
regret by the New York State Board of 
Regents. 

In accepting Mr. Furney’s resignation 
the Regents recorded “their sense of 
gratitude for his long and valuable service 
in the field of vocational education.” 

Mr. Furney was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner on July 1, 1942. He served 
on the staff of the State Education Depart- 
ment since 1919, first as supervisor of part- 
time education and later as Chief of the 
Bureau of Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation. He had previously been director 
of vocational education in the public 
schools of Albany and director of indus- 
trial teacher training at the State Normal 
School in Buffalo. In 1943 he was ap- 
pointed by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education to serve on a consult- 
ing committee on vocational technical 
training. 


A. K. GETMAN PROMOTED 


The New York State Board of Regents 
has appointed Dr. Arthur K. Getman, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Education 
and for the past several months Acting 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, to succeed Mr. Oakley Furney, 
retired, as Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education. 

Doctor Getman has been associated with 
the State Education Department since 
1915 and has been Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education since 1928. 
He is widely known for his professional 
activities with the American Vocational 
Association which he has served as 
president. In 1937 he toured the Scan- 
dinavian countries as representative of the 
American Youth Commission and the 
American Vocational Association to make 
a special study of their vocational and 
technical educational services. 


for correlation with TEXTBOOK OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING. The films illus- 
trate functions and proper care of various 
parts of the body and the body’s tech- 
niques of fighting off disease. The entire 
series, consisting of five 16mm. sound mo- 
tion pictures and five silent follow-up film- 
strips, is designed primarily for college 
and high school students. However, the 
films also have implications for parent- 
teacher associations, child study groups, 
public health services, civic and religious 
groups, and student nursing classes. 


All McGraw-Hill Text-Films are avail- 
able to individual users and film rental 
libraries through direct purchase from 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 


Secretarial Etiquette is a reproduction in 
filmstrip form of the two cartoon pam- 
phlets MEMO TO MISS JONES and 
FOR BOSSES ONLY. Alumni of the 
Albany Business College made a survey 
of the pet peeves of bosses and secretaries. 
Five hundred businessmen were quizzed 
and stated frankly their thoughts on the 
“company manners” of their secretaries 
and these ideas were translated into amus- 
ing cartoons. Direct and forceful captions 
accompany each cartoon. 


This filmstrip should be excellent for 
guidance in public high schools, private 
business schools and colleges and courses 
in business administration. 


Secretarial Etiquette 35mm silent film- 
strip produced and distributed by: Busi- 
ness Education Visual Aids, 104 West 61st 
Street, N. Y. 23, N. Y. Sale only: $3.50 
(not for rent). 


A beginners’ course in television training, 
designed to explain the mysteries of this 
intriguing new technical field was offered 
at the David Ranken, Jr., School of Me- 
chanical Trades, St. Louis, Missouri, be- 
ginning March 25, 1948. The course con- 
sists of ten Thursday evening meetings 
under the direction of Mr. John C. Samp- 
son, Head of the Radio and Television 
Department of the school. It is expected 
that an advanced practical course in this 
same field of training will be offered in 
September. 





SUMMER COURSE IN PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 
TEACHERS 


A six weeks’ course in Photography for 
teachers in secondary schools will be of- 
fered by the Department of Photographic 
Technology of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology beginning July 12th. The 
course will require 30 hours weekly and 
includes (1) Theory of Photographic Proc- 
esses, (2) Teaching Methods in Photog- 
raphy, and (3) Lecture on_ practical 
photography with work in the studio and 
laboratory. The projects have been ar- 
ranged so as to provide teachers with mate- 
rial which may be used for teaching pur- 
poses in their own classes or club activi- 
ties. The course has been approved by 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation for in-service credit. Applications 
close May 15th. For particulars write, 
Department of Photographic Technology, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Roches- 
ter 8, New York. 
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HOW MUCH 
SHOULD YOU 
PAY FOR A 

SOUND FILM 
PROJECTOR? 





Bell « Howell 
rats 














mong 16mm sound film projectors there 
are wide differences in prices. 


But experienced visual educators know 
that they can’t simply accept the lowest 
bid, and call the difference a saving re- 
sulting from smart buying. 


For in these competitive days particular- 
ly, you get what you pay for. And if you 
don’t pay enough to get quality projectors, 
you may need a fund to cover the risks 
you run. 


Add that fund to the low-bid price, and 
the chances are you’ll have enough to buy 
the finest projectors in the first place. 
Then you'll be assured of getting always- 
dependable, theater-quality reproduction 
of pictures and sound, essential to the 
success of your audio-visual program. 


CLVHOICU wall 


The 16mm Sound Film Projector 
with a Hollywood Heritage 


Forty-one years of supplying Holly wood’s 
preferred movie studio equipment have 
proved to Bell & Howell that truly fine 
motion pictures cannot be produced by 
projectors that ignore or sidestep the high- 
est standards of design and manufacture. 
So Filmosound projectors are built up to 
professional standards, not down to low- 
bid prices. 





It’s natural, then, that Filmosound pro- 
jectors cost more to make. But the value 
is there, or Filmosounds wouldn’t be over- 
whelmingly preferred in schools. 


Bell & Howell Company, 7170 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood,Washington, D.C.,and London. 
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BRAKE SERVICE Bay 











Write Immediately For Registration 


Barrett Brake Service Training System is lod . ° 

now wed exchsively by Bemvoedy Insti Foun and Detailed Outline of Course 
tute, Minneapolis; Rankin Trade School, 

St. Louis; Nashville Auto Diesel School, 

Nashville; and South Georgia Trade and 

Vocational School, Americus, Ga.; etc. 


BARRETT BRAKE SCHOOL 


OF BARRETT EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


21ST & CASS ST.LOUIS 6,MO. 
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